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Full-Time Weekly Wage Drops from $30 to $25, 
Department of Labor Finds—Cotton p Ea 
try Wage Now Down $17 Weekly 











ASHINGTON, D. C—C 


HE July figures showed another 
Workers of America. that 


T drop in prosperity for wage work- 

ers. Statistics generally combine 
to show that 1927 will not measure up 
to 1926. It may even see the begin- 
ning of a period of old fashioned hard 
times. The New Republic, considering 
these things, asks “Would depression 
help the Democrats?” and answers 
“No.” Even more emphatically I should 
say that temporary hard times or fear 
of them will not help us Socialists. 
One of the most vivid memories of my 
political life has to do with the extraor- 






bulletins just issued by the Bureau 

The Government bulletins reveal that 
wages are dropping and hours of labor 
are increasing in the woolen and wor- 
sted goods industry as wel! as in the 
cotton goods industry, The reports 
cover the period 1910 to 1926. There 
has been little or no change since 1926. 

Bulletin 443, Wages and Hours of 
















dinary fear_which the bosses instilled 
in the minds of workers toward the 
end of the LaFollette campaign in 1924. 
There was a somewhat temporary de- 
pression which gave point to the 


bosses’ threat that a big vote tor La 


Follette would cost the workers their 
jobs. That was enough to scare many 
who agreed with us into voting for 
Coolidge. They thought that the Re- 
publicans had the power to shorten 
or lengthen the period of depression. 
Remembering this I feel like registering 
a big protest whenever I hear a So- 
cialist telling how little we can do till 
hard times come to teach the workers 
sense. Permanent hard times might 
have a more or less educative effect. 
Temporary hard times only scare the 
workers into the party of the bosses. 
The more successfully the force of 
crises can be diminished the better 
can we call the attention of the work- 
ers to the chronic wastes of our profit 
system. A 

This does not mean that under cap- 
italism recurring depressions due to 
the lack ef -consuming power in the 
pockets of the workers can be com- 
pletely avoided. They can not andit 
is part of our job to explain that fact 
to the workers. It simply means that 
when a man has an acute pain in his 
stomach ft is not always the best time 
to lecture him on healthy eating. A 
sharp visitation of hard times won't 
automatically make Socialist votes. 
Nor are times ever so good that the 
application of a little intelligent So- 
cialism might not make them vastly 
better. 





It is rumored that some sort of set- 
tlement of the coal strike may shortly 
take place in Illinois. If this is so I 
hope it will not be on the basis of too 
great concessions by the workers. 
Even if they maintain their present 
Wage scale there are ever so many 
technical changes in the agreement 
which can be made to the advantage 
of the bosses and the detriment of the 
workers. Already some of _ these 
changes have been suggested in union 
territory. 

The situation is about this: On April 
1st when. the strike began there was 
a surplus stock of coal in storage 
amounting to 75,000,000 tons. Non- 
union mines can produce about 8,250,- 
000 tons a week which is 2,250,000 tons 
less than the average weekly consump- 
tion throughout the year. At this rate 
the surplus stock will be used up in 
about 33 weeks from April Ist. Even 
now the pinch is slowly beginning to 
be felt. 

But, and here’s the pity of it, on 
whatever terms the strike is settled 
union and non-union mines together 
can produce about twice as much coal 
as is needed. That means a great deal 
of unemployment and 18 yearly wages: 
It means suffering and loss to pre- 
ducers and consumers alike. Any plan 
for saving the coal situation has two 
essential requirements: (1) the organi- 
zation of the unorganized workers and 
(2) a thorough reorganization of the 
industry which is only possible on the 
basis of nationalization. Here is an 
important plank for our next platform. 





The acting president of the National 
Civic Federation almost spoiled a 
beautiful Labor Day by a stock denun- 
ciation of Communists and the an- 
nouncement that the happy American 
workers needed no labor party to help 
them. About such minor matters as 
the great coal strike and the legal 
murder of Sacco and Vanzetti he had 
nothing to say. That was to be ex- 
pected from an acting president of the 
Nationa! Civic Federation. It ought 
not to be expected from a vice-presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. Matthew Woll 
holds both offices. 





Mussolini has made himself a law 
giving his judges the right to try and 
punish any foreigner anywhere who 
does anything that he doesn’t like. So 
far as foreigners are concerned out of 
Italy, Mr. Mussolini may well remem- 
ber the excellent rule for cooking rab- 
bits, which begins “first catch your 
hare.” But maybe this new law ex- 
plains why our Jimmy, who is travel- 
ing in Italy, should be saying such 


Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods 
Manufacturing, presents data for 1926 
collected from 112 representative mills, 
located in eight Eastern States, and 
covers 39,970 employes. 

For the industry as a whole the 
average earnings per hour decreased 
from 62.8 cents in 1920 to 53.3 cents 


(By New Leader Correspondent) 


harges made by the United Textile 
wages and working conditions in the 


textile industries are miserably bad and are steadily becoming 
worse are substantiated by the United States Department of Labor in 


of Labor Statistics. 
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in 1924 and to 49.1 cents in 1926. The 
figure for 1926 is 7.9 per cent lower 
than 1924 and 21.8 per cent lower than 
1920, the peak year, although still 176.5 
per cent above 1913. 

Average full-time earnings per week 
for all occupations combined decreased 
from $30.33 in 1920 to $26.17 in 1924, 
and further to $24.21 in 1926. 

Hourly earnings for male workers 
in 1926 ranged from 28.8 cents for 
doffers to 80.7 cents for loom fixers, 
and for females from 28 cents for dof- 
fers to 69.8 cents for wool sorters. 


(Continued on page 3) 





BOSTON COMMON 
STILL CLOSED 


Permit Revoked During 
Hysteria Not Re- 
turned to Socialists 


(By a New Leader Correspondent.) 
OSTON.— Although the Socialist 


Party of Boston had not..yet re- 

gained any of the speaking and 
literatute permits taken away from 
the party during the Sacco and Van- 
zetti protest period by the Boston po- 
lice, Alfred Baker Lewis, State Secre- 
tary of the party, held an open air 
meeting on the corner of Tremont and 
Hammond streets, with Ethelred 
Brown as the main speaker. 

The permit for the speaking privi- 
lege was granted by the police de- 
partment to the American Negro 
Labor Congress. The officials of the 
Congress offered Lewis the use of 
their platform in introducing Brown 
to a Boston colored audience. Ac- 
cording to some of the audience, this 
was the first time for years that any 
Socialist speaker had been listened to 
by a large colored audience in a col- 


ored district. 
Many at Picnic 

The discouraged and the disgrun- 
tled ones of the Socialist movement 
should have hied themselves in the 
direction of Maynard, Mass., on Mon- 
day of this week in order to have 
their discouragement and discontent 
replaced by a feeling of courage and 
dogged determination to go on with 
the job. 

The Socialist Party of New England 
was having its annual fall outing in 
the heart of the Maynard woods—on 
acres of land owned by the Maynard 
Finnish Local of the Party. A wide 
peaceful lake reflected the clear blue 
of the unclouded sky and the trees 
that overhung its shores. Shouts of 
happy laughter of slim young Yipsels 
as they dived into the water at one 

















WEVD PREPARES 
TO OPERATE 


Studio Will Be Located 
in Garment Workers’ 
Building 


HE Debs Memorial Radio Fund, 
T owner of Station WEVD, which 

wilF officially begifi opetations 
October 1, has leased the entire sixth 
floor of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union Building, 3 West 
16th street, New York City, which will 
be converted into a studio and recep- 
tion rooms. Trustees ef the fund, ac- 
cording to G. August Gerber, secre- 
tary, were gratified at their oppor- 
tunity to obtain space in a trades 
union edifice, since WEVD was pur- 
chased primarily for the dissemina- 
tion of programs of interest to the 
entire Socialist, labor and progressive 
movement of the country. 
The work of converting the place 
into an up-to-date studio with every 
equipment for handling varied musical 
and artistic programs, as well as ad- 
drésses of interest to organized labor, 
will start promptly. The work will be 
completed by September 22, 
Arrangements have already been 
made for land wire and direct phone 
connections to WEVD's transmitter at 
Woodhaven, N. Y. In addition, direct 
wires for remote control into the Com- 
munity Church, 34th street and Park 
avenue, of which Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes is pastor, and into the Debs 
Auditorium, the People’s House, 7 East 
15th street, will be speedily installed. 
Dr. Holmes’ Sunday morning sermon 
and his Sunday evening forum will be 
a regular feature over WEVD. Mass 
meetings and lectures will be broad- 
cast from the Debs Auditorium. 
Mr. Gerber made public correspond- 
ence with the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion over the failure of the Debs Fund 
to get the co-operation of Station 











end of the lake, reached the ears of 
the older groups gathered on the 
clearing near the hall, where hot cof- 
fee, sandwiches, and other good things 
to eat were being dispensed by the 
untiring women members of the Party 
branches. Over there a group of Yip- 
sel athletes hurled their shining jave- 
lins through the air, their supple 
bodies remining one of the sculptured 
athletes of ancient Greece. A thought 
clouded the minds of some of the on- 
lookers—what would years of toil in 
the factory and shop do to their young 
bodies? . .. 
Tokoi Is Speaker 

Floating out on the warm breeze 
came the strains of the Internationale, 
played by the Maynard comrades’ 
band. The speeches were about to be- 
gin. Alfred Baker Lewis, District 
Secretary, introduced the speakers— 
August Claessens and Ethelred Brown 
of New York, and Oscar Tokoi, former 
Socialist Premier of Finland. The 
names of Sacco and Vanzetti were 
mentioned often, and the deep neces- 
sity of carrying on, of strengthening 
the ranks of the workers so that simi- 
lar outrages would be prevented in 
the future, 

A program of musical selections fol- 


WGBB, which shares WEVD's 243.8 
wave length, in the matter of time 
allotment on the air. While Station 
WAAT in Jersey City, the other sta- 
tion sharing the wave length, is 
amenable to an understanding, WGBB 
at Freeport, Long Island, has steadily 
ignored a request by the Debs Fund 
made Auguét 13 for a conference on 
the time question. 

In a letter to the Commission, Mr. 
Gerber points out that WEVD is 
“unique, non-commercial and quasi- 
public in its character” and is there- 
fore entitled to every consideration. 
(Continued on page 3) 


to Go to Voters on 
DINBURGH.—Premier Baldwin’s 
Union Congress meeting here this 
Baldwin after having jammed through 
A resolution adopted by the Congress 
of industrial peace than the workers, 
Unions Bill was a formidable obstacle. 
election. 


ELECTION 
ee 

Trade Union Bill 
appeal for industrial peace re- 
week. There is much resentment by 
Parliament a bill intended to injure 
on Tuesday declared that no section 
but asserted that the policy of the 
Such harmony could be made by im- 
In his address at the first session 


* 
Baldwin Is Challenged 
a oe 
E ceived an answer by the Trade 
workers over this hypocritical plea of 
the Labor Party and the trade unions, 
of the community was more desirous 
government, especially its Trade 
mediate repeal of the bill or a general 
of the Congress President George 


Hicks warned the Tayy reactionaries 
that “underground and dubious meth- 
ods to do what they formerly did in 
the light of day” might be the eulmina- 
tion of legislation against the trade 
unions. 

“Practically nothing has been done 
to establish an effective machinery 
for industry as a whole,” he said. 
“There are many problems for which 
joint discussion would prove valuable 
at the present time. A much fuller 
use can be made of machinery for 
joint consultation and negotiation be- 
tween .employers and employed. 

“Such a direct exchange of prac- 
tical views would be of far greater 
| significance than the suggestion which 
| has been made for a spectacular na- 
tional congress to discuss a vague as- 
piration toward ‘industrial peace.’ 

“A discussion. along these lines 
would bring both sides face to face 
with the hard realities of the present 
economic situation, and might yield 
useful results in showing upon what 
terms -eopoperation is posable.” -% 

Mr. Hicks also warned of what he 
declared was the danger of another 
war through the militarism of men 
in power, and alluded to the question 
of the relations with Soviet Russia, 
which is expected to come up for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Hicks maintained an uncom- 
promising attitude toward the Trades 
Union act, the recent Parliamentary 
measure which, among other things, 
makes general strikes illegal and 
strengthens the law regarding the 
prevention of intimidation in connec- 
tion with strikes, 

Trade unionism, he said, would have 
to find new methods if it is to sur- 
vive, 

“Those forces which 
trade union movement cannot be 
shackled by legislation,” declared Mr. 
Hicks. “Let any of our men be per- 
secuted, let any of our unions be at- 
tacked, and just that element would 
be provided that will sweep this meas- 
ure out of existence, along with its 
authors. ° 

“We have no alternative but to 
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Union Congress 


DMONTON, 
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year. 


as the Mine Workers of Canada, 
Marked Progress Made 


co-operation so essential to succe +; i 


any movement,” 


its stewardship. 


to work for the five-day, forty“hou 
week was adopted. Delegates affirme 
that through greater use of machiner. 
production in Canada had increased a 


decade. It was also declared that al 
though most industries were suppose 


great numbers of workers did not av 


full time. 
should be demanded when change 
were made to the five-day week, it wa 
pointed out, was a matter for th 
members of unions affected io deter 
mine. 

A resolution 


old-age pension scheme of the federa 


country was unanimously adopted 








make our trade unions and the whole 
organized working class movement— 
political, co-operative and industrial— 
an instrument capable not merely of 
winning electoral battles to secure the 
return of our representatives to Par- 
liament and municipal bodies, but able 
to exercise industrial pressure and 
economic power, to secure the realiza- | 
tion of the legitimate demands of the 
common people.” 
Referring to women’s 
Hicks said: 

“One of the most encouraging signs 
regarding the movement is the in- 
creasing part which working women 
are taking in its activities. When the 
women of a people begin to move, 
it is the surest signal of a coming 
change. In many things women are 
more persistent and determined than 
men. In our movement we need the 
women’s help. In all our struggles 
women can help.” 

Rebuffs administered by the Con- 
gress to its Communist minority were 
an additional indication that British 
labor has had enough of this move- 
ment. 


work, Mr. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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7,000 N. Y. TEAMSTERS 
STRIKE FOR INCREASE) 


——e-—— 


Between 6,000 and 


Wednesday 


a new agreement to replace one which 
expired September 1. 

The action came after 
which started early Tuesday night and 
lasted until 2 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing at Beethoven Hall, 210 Fifth street, 
at which the 2,000 truckmen in attend- 
ance voted unanimously to turn down 
the offer of the Merchant Truckmen’s 
Bureau of New York to renew the old 
agreement. 

Express companies will not be af- 
fected by the strike and the movement 
of produce to and from 
markets will not be interrupted. 








INotice of Meeting 








lowed, while out under the trees the 
members of the District Committee 
of the Yipsels laid their plans for the 
season’s coming activities. 

This was a holiday—Labor Day— 
and the Socialists of the district had 
come together for a day of rest and 
recreation, but the feeling of renewed 
work and activity would not be de- 
nied. One felt sure that the winter’s 
work would show splendid results. 
Here was no disheartened, depressed 
gathering, but a group of undaunted 





workers—anxious and determined to 
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Gain in Membership Is 
Reported to Trade 


By International Labor News Service 


Alta. — Outstanding 
proof of the supremacy and 
progress of the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada as the official 
legislative mouthpiece of the bona-fide 


labor movement of the whole Dominion 
was seen by P. M. Draper, secretary- 
treasurer, in his report to the annual 
convention here, showing an increase 
of 11,325 in membership during the 


The most phenomenal increase was 
reported by the firemen and oilers, 
from 125 to 3,457, while the United 
Mine Workers made an increase of 
| 3,000 in face of a rival union known 


“The past year nas been one of 
marked progress for Canadian union 
labor, the spirit of unity so noticeables 
at the Montreal convention a year ago 
having permeated the whole member- 
ship and manifested itself in that close 


the executive com- 
mittee of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress declared in giving an aecount of 


A resolution urging affiliated unions 


least 40 percent per worker in the last 


to be working on a six-day week basis, 


erage as much as five days a week on 
The question of what pay 


instructing provmctal 
executives to press for legislation by 
the provinces which would make ithe 


government effective in all parts of the 


The Dominion Government undertakes 
to pay old age pensions of $10 a month 
if and when the provincial govern- 
ments agree to add a similar amount 


7,000 teamsters 
and truckmen, members of Locals 282 
and 807, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, went on strike 
to enforce demands for 
shorter hours and a wage increase in 


a meeting | 


the central | 
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Porters’ 


“Tip” System 


wage. 


man company, 


and the price authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
are paid extremely low wages, 
charged, and they are specifically in- 


tween that and living wages through 
collection of tips from travelers. 


exacted from Pullman car uses annu- 
ally, it is alleged in the petition. 

The petition filed by the union states, 
in part: 

“That the practice of paying by pas- 
sengers of said extra amounts called 
‘gratuities’ or ‘tips’ is not voluntary on 
the part of said passengers, but the 
result of pressure of a custom adopted 
and maintained and officially confirmed 
by defendant; that the history of said 
process by defendant may be briefly set 
out as follows:~ Defendant began its 
business of selling and providing 
sleeping car and parlor car accommo- 
dations for pssengers on or about 
February 22, 1867. The provision of 
said accommodations necessitated the 


n 





that time menial and servile and un- 
worthy of the dignity of white males. 
Negroes had but recently emerged 
from a condition of slavery and were 
regarded by the great mass of the 
white population of the United States 
as racially inferior and incapable of 
development to the intellectual level 
of white persons and ff only to per- 
form menial and servile tasks. By 
reason of said attitude of the white 
population, the opportunities of 
negroes for employment as means of 
livelihood were greatly restricted, and 
| accordingly their services could be 
purchased at rates much lower than 
those necessary to secure white em- 
ployes for similar work. Furthermore, 
by reason of said former condition of 
slavery and of said attitude of the 
whites, the manner and demeanor of 
negroes to whites tended to be 
obsequious, fawning and servile, eager 
to please the whites by volunteering 
small personal services to them. It 
was the custom and practice for 
negroes to volunteer such services to 
whites and for whites to reward them 
by a small gratuity or tip. 
“Defendant in 1867 adopted the 
policy of hiring only negroes as porters 
and of paying them only one-half to 
two-thirds of the amount. necessary 
to enable them to remain in its ser- 
vice. In thus taking negroes into its 
service defendant took over with them 
the gratuity custom and has since 
| maintained, developed and officially 
| confirmed it. 

“The defendant has not merely 
passively received the profits and ad- 
vantages to itself of said gratuity cus- 
tom. It has actively and by positive 
and continuous acts, policies and | 
practices encouraged, confirmed and/ 
| officially established it. 
| “Among said acts are the following: | 
| Defendant, in employing porters, noti- | 
fies them that passengers will con- 
tribute $50 to $100 per month and thus 
eke out the wage which defendant it- 
self pays (approximately $72.50 per 
month) to an income upon which it is 
| possible for the porter to remain in 
| the service. Defendant requires that 
porters perform personal services to 
passengers, such as cleaning shoes 
and clothes, and requires the porter to 
furnish supplies and equipment there- 
for. Defendant at all times since 1867 
has fixed the wage paid by it in the 
|} light of the amount defendant esti- 
{mates the porter will receive from 
| passengers and by making the de- 

fendant’s portion only approximately 
|} one-half to two-thirds of the said 
| necessary wage. The said $72.50 per 
| month was established by defendant 
as a minimum rate for porters in 
February, 1926. Prior thereto and be- 
| fore 1923 it was $60; before (1919, 
| $48.50; before 1918, $30; before 1916 
| for many years it was $27.50. These 
| amounts were at all times inadequate 
| to enable said employees to remain in 
| the service and forced them to induce 
| passengers to make up the deficiency. 
| A month’s work is equivalent to 11,000 
| miles or 400 hours of road service and 
| said minimum rates are and were the 
| pay received by the great majority of 
porters from defendant. By said acts 
defendant has, in effect, instructed 
porters to obtain the necessary residue 
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(Continued on page 2) 


Carry on. 





of their wages from passengers. 


Union Asks In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission to End 


HE Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters has instituted an action 
before the Interstate Commerce 

Commission to compel the Pullman 
company to end the “tipping system” 
and instead pay its employees a living 


The petition charges that the Pull- 
through the tipping 
system, has been forcing Pullman car 
users to, pay rates far in excess of the 
price marked on the passenger ticket 


Porters 
it is 


structed to collect the difference be- 


A sum totaling $150,000,000 is thus 


performarice of -duties considered” at 


Pullman Co. Accused 

of $150,000,000 Annual 
Steal From Travelers 

CANADA UNIONS 





PURCELL OUSTED 
BY AMSTERDAM 


’ 
Oudegeest Letter in 
1924, Revealed by 
British, Causes Row 
in Congress 
(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
AA totem circ — European trade 


union circles are still discussing 
recent Congress of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions when John 
Brown, the English secretary, made 
public a private letter written by Jan 


Oudegeest, the Dutch secretary, which 
appeared to place Oudegeest in an em- 


the “sensation” sprung at the 


barrassing position. 

It seems that in November, 1924, a 
proposal on “unity” had been received 
by the Amsterdam International from 
Tomsky, head of the Russian Com- 
munist unions. According to Brown, 
Oudegeest then wrote to Jouhaux, the 
French labor leader, saying that Tom- 
sky’s letter appeared “to show a sin- 
cere desire on the part of the Russians 
to co-operate with us and therefore 
it seems to me it is time to pass to 
the attack.” Brown charged this let- 
ter indicated an effort by Oudegeest to 
sabotage possible unity efforts. 

The congress appointed a commission 
to investigate the entire matter. The 
report has just been madé public. It 
says: 
“In accordance with instructions 
from the Plenary Meeting, Commission 
I has conscientiously investigated the 
charges, based on the copy of a letter, 
which were brought in the open Plen- 
ary Meeting against Comrade Oude- 
geest for his attitude as secretary in 
carrying out the resolutions of the 
Vienna Congress aiming at the affilia- 
tion of the Russian trade unions. In 
view of the length of time which has 
elapsed since the date of the letter, 
i. e. 6-11-24, it was impossible for the 
commission to obtain and check the 
manuscript of the letter, which is no 
doubt nogJonger in existence. 
Letter Is Quoted 

“The commission, therefore, bases 
its opinion upon the comprehensive 
questions and answers of Comrades 
Oudegeest and Brown and text of the 
copy of the letter of 6-11-24 which is 
before it. 
“After examining the letter, Oude- 
geest acknowledges having written and 
sent it to Jouhaux. He dictated it in 
the Dutch language. He declares that 
he cannot remember whether he read 
through the French letter, but he 
signed it and handed it over for des- 
patch. The actual letter despatched 
may possibly, because of translation 
difficulties, not have been exactly the 
same in its phraseology as the Dutch 
original. 
“The-third paragraph of the letter 
reports a letter received from Tomsky, 
of which the translation is as follows: 
“J send you -herewith copy in 

(Contir~ed on page 2) 


PAPER BOX MAKERS 
SIGN MANY RECRUITS; 
OTHER UNIONS GIVE AID - 


The Paper Box Makers’ Union end- 
ed its summer organization campaign 
with a mass meeting on Thursday, 
September 8, at Beethoven Hall, 210 
East ith street, at 6 o'clock. Hun- 
dreds of paper box makers, disgusted 
with the conditions in non-union 
shops, where long hours and wage 
cuts are prevalent, have recently been 
signing up with the union. 

Shortly after the Paper Box Mak- 
ers’ Union affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor last July, a 
committee of trade unionists, repre- 
senting 800,000 employees who work 
on commodities for which paper boxes 
are extensively used, pledged the 
union their full support. Members of 
this committee at Thursday’s meet- 
ing, represented the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York, 
United Hebrew Trades, International 
Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mih Workers, International Pocket- 
book Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
Cloth, Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 











ers’ International Union, International 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, United Neck- 
wear Makers’ Union, 
‘Garter Makers’ Union, and the Wom- 
an’s Trade Union League. 


Suspender and 
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The Communists 
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Discovery of Secret Resolution Leads to Charge 
Lefts Sought to Capture or Destroy Leader- 
ship of Chinese Nationalist Movement 





the New York office of the Nationalist 
The statement asserts that certain 


SOD PARA EET RE NTL 


/ cal Council through the innocent act of 


of Kuomintang in Hankow regarding the expulsion of Communist 


Tc translated text of the statement issued by the Political Council 
members from governmental and other party offices has reached 


News Agency. 
resolutions of the Chinese Com- 


‘ munist Party contained in a document brought to the notice of the Politi- 


a Communist Party member were 





subversive of the general principles of 

the Kuomintang program, and that the 

adoption of such resolutions without 
“the knowledge of the: Kuomintang 
means that the Communists “have 
" dealt a death blow to the toleration 
= policy of the Kuomintang” toward 
= them. 

The full text of the statement fol- 

. lows: 

“Since the members of the Commu- 

nist Party were admitted to the Kuo- 

- mintang to participate in the work of 

national revolution all the members of 
-the Kuomintang have consistently fol-|. 
lowed the directions of the Tsungli 
(Dr. Sun Yat-sen) and have striven to 
co-operate with the Communists, de- 
spite the fact that some undesirable 
members of the Kuomintang, repre- 
sented by men like Feng Tse-yu and 
Chiang Kai-shek, actually committed 
counter - revolutionary acts under the 
pretext of anti-communism. Indeed, 
even during a time when we were be- 
set with difficulties, the members of 
Kuomintang left no stone unturned in 
removing the obstacles in the way of 
the co-operatiye program. 

“When, in March of the present year, 
the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang held its third general 
meeting, it was decided that a joint 
conference of the party and the Com- 
munist Party be convened to discuss 
the modus operandi of co-operation be- 
tween the two parties, This is conclu- 
sive proof of the sincerity of this party 
to co-operate with the Communists. 

“In pursuance of this decision, the 
Presidium of the Political Council 
forthwith invited the responsible com- 
rades of the Communist Party to hold 
a joint conference, which consequently 
held sessions sometimes daily and 
sometimes once in two days. In the 
course of the sessions, often each last- 
ing as long as four or five hours, all 
the internal and external questions of 
the country were brought up for joint 
discussion and decision. 

Communist Document Found 
. “It was the firm conviction of the 
Political Council that in so doing the 
so-called Toleration Policy vis-a-vis 
the Communists could not but produce 
more far-reaching results. 
' “Unfortunately, in the beginning of 
June, the Presidium of the Political 
Council received the text of a secret 
+ resolution through a responsible mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. The con- 
tent of the resolution was nothing 
= short of a menace calculated to sap 
the life of our party. It is as yet pre- 
mature to disclose the name of the 
‘responsible comrade’ who delivered 
the resolution. bd 

“It must be pointed out, however, 
that the comrade came to us, not to 
denounce secrecy, but approached us 
in an honest and sincere attitude. This 

. comrade was soon after expelled by 

~ the Communist Party on the ground 
that he had divulged the secret of the 
said party. It was a shocking disap- 
pointment for us to realize that this 
sort of underhand and clandestine 
policy on the part of the Communists 
constituted a very unfavorable com- 
mentary on their spirit of co-operation 
and was liable to nullify the effect of 
the actions taken by the Joint Con- 
ference. : 

“We undertake to lay open some im- 
portant points of the aforesaid resd- 
lution. 

“(1) The resolution says: ‘With re- 
gard to the land revolution, the lower 
class shall simply take possession of 
the land, without any order from the 
superior organs and the Nationalist 
Government commanding such confis- 
cation.’ 

“Leaving aside the question whether 
this opinion is right or not, we cannot 
too much emphasize that this is not} 
the view of this party. The Doctrine | 
of Socialism, in its explanation of the 
meaning of the sentence ‘Let the tiller 
have the sail, ‘stresses that this has 
to be brought about by political and 
legal methods. 

“In the course of a lecture delivered 

_before the Training School of the 
Workers of the Peasant Movement at 
Canton on August 20, 1924, our Tsungli 
(Sun Yat-sen) dwelt upon the mean- 
ing of the foreign sentence, emphasiz- 
ing earnestly that in order to realize 
such an aim the peasants must unite 
themselves and, under the leadership 
of the Government, seek a solution 
through peaceful methods, 

| 
| 
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The Confiscation of Land 
“Is it not contrary to the principles| 
of our party, therefore, to advocate the 
confiscation of land by the lower class 
without any order from the Govern- 
ment commanding such confiscation? 
Had the Communists brought up this} 
question at the Joint Conference and 
laid it open for discussion by members 
of this party, even rf disagreement 
should lead to a split, their attitude 
would have bespoken sincerity and 
honesty in their dealings with us. On 
the contrary, no proposal to this effect 
had been put before the conference by 
the Communists. 
| “After the clash between the soldiers 
and the peasants in Hunan on May 21, 
the Communists acknowledged the 
and error of the peasant 


? 


G 





terous, 
Kuomintang is here shown in its full 
light. 


Kuomintang 
munists) shall take the lead in or- 
ganizing a revolutionary 
punish the reactionary military offi- 
cers.’ 


In the eye of the 
noted Kuomintang members are noth- 
ing more than the executioners acting 
upon the orders of the Communists. 


resolution, 
litical Council, in view of the grave 
nature of the resolution, has been ex- 
ercising the utmost discretion in taking 
an appropriate step. On the one hand, 


movement and recognized the neces- 
sity of restricting 
Not a word was said about the out- 
standing fact that the puerility and 
error of the peasant movements in 
Hunan owed their exsstence to the re- 
fusal to obey the directions of the 
superior organs of the party. 
Communists now wax eloquent, saying 
that this party has deserted the people 
and the ground assigned being that 
this party has curbed the puerility and 
error of the peasant movement. 


such movements. 


The 


“(2) The resolution says: ‘New lead- 


ers must be admitted into the Central 
Executive Committee to replace the 
old members.’ 


“This proposal strikes at the very 


root of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee. 
ed by the party congress and are not 
subject to removal except where they 
are guilty of offenses, in which case 
they might be relieved of office. Yang 
Shih-min and Chiang Kai-shek were 
dismissed this way. 
the party congress, there is no other 
body clothed with the authority of ad- 
mitting new members into the Central 
Executive Committee, 
above mentioned of introducing new 
members to replace the old is tanta- 
mount to an act to break up the or- 
ganization of the Central Executive 
Committee and to shake the very 
foundation of the Kuomintang. 


The C, E. C. members were elect- 


But apart from 


The attempt 


Communist Armies Proposed 
“(3) The resolution says: ‘The pres- 


ent structure of Kuomintang must be 
changed. 


“This view is all the more prepos- 
The plot to break up the 


“(4) The resolution says: ‘To elimi- 


nate the undependable generals, arm 
20,000 Communists, and select 50,000 
peasants and workers in Hunan and 
Hupeh to organize new armies.’ 


“This view aims at the destruction 


of the revolutionary armies and crea- 
tion of Communist armies. 
Tsungli adopted the toleration policy 
vis-a-vis the Communists, no distinc- 
tion has been made between the Com- 
munists and non-Communists among 
our armed Comrades. 
Comrades of $ur party always dwell 
upon the inalienable bond uniting all 
the armed Comrades, saying that all 
of them should live together and die 
together. 
made a distinction between the Com- 
munists and non-Communists in 
armies and are contemplating to arm 
20,000 Communists to eliminate the 
non-Communist armies. 
they 
w 
be 
selected by them. This plan, if carried 
out, will inevitably precipitate a war 
between the revolutionary armies and 
the Communist armies. 
may be called the “royal road to dis- 
order.” 


Since our 


The responsible 


But the Communists have 


the 
Those whom 
call “peasants and workers,” 


hile plausible in name, will naturally 
Communists after having been 


This is what 


says: ‘The 
(non-Com- 


resolution 
members 


“(5) The 
tribunal to 


“This view is perfectly ridiculous. 
Communists the 


“Upon the discovery of the aforesaid 
the Presidium of the Po- 


does not wish to break at once the 


common front of the revolution, while 
on the other hand, It feels duty bound 
to devise ways and means for the 
security and development of the revo- 
lutionary movement. 


The Communists’ Withdrawal 
“Considerable surprise was experi- 


enced, therefore, when, on July 13, it 
came across the Declaration of the 
Chinese Communist Party 
the 
Kuomintang in a rabid and violent 
manner and contained an announce- 
ment that the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of 
party had decided to withdraw all its 
members who are holding offices in the 
Nationalist Government. 


regarding 


Situation, which attacked the 


the Chinese Communist 


“We cannot but signalize this 


declaration as an overt act on the part 
of the Communists to break the tolera- 
tion policy 
the 
supreme organ for the execution of the 
orders of the party, their withdrawal 
from the Nationalist Government im- 
plies their withdrawal from the party. 


As 
the 


of the Kuomintang. 
Nationalist Government is 


“The contention that they still form 


part and parcel of Kuomintang after 
their withdrawal from the Nationalist 


overnment is self-contradictory, Be- 


sides, all the organs of national revo- 
lution are under the contro] of the Na- 
tionalist 
Communists withdraw 
tionalist Government, there is no rea- 
son why they should remain in these 
subordinate organ- 


so, once the 
from the Na- 


Government, 


“Having found the resolution of the 
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nice things about Mussolini as are re- 
ported in our newspapers. Or maybe 
it was the effect of what our worthy 
Mayor toM his Italian host was “the 
best lunch I had ever drunk.” Of 
course no one can believe that a great 
Democrat and friend of the people like 
Mr. Walker could praise this bluster- 
ing autocrat for any other reason. How 
often have we been told that the new 
Tammany Hall, under Al Smith and 
Jimmy Walker, is the last word in 
“government of the people, by the 
people and for the people!” Surely, it 
can have no sympathy for the Fascist 
boss. 


That is an extraordinary story which 
is being told to the Russian courts by 
a self-confessed spy in the pay of the 
British, I doubt if Goier’s revelations 
prove an immediate intention of the 
British government to attack Russia. 
I suspect that they are more or less 
typical of the kind of espionage that 
strong governments, including our 
own, carry on against other nations 
with which they profess to be on 
friendly terms. British espionage in 
Russia may be a little worse because 
feeling is a little stronger. Of course 
a nation that subsidizes this sort of 
thing has not a leg to stand on in 
criticizing Russian propaganda. The 
whole business is new evidence of the 
shocking immorality of our competing 
nationalist states. 


Again the New York Times carries a 
front-page story about the well-nigh 
hopeless misery of Mississippi farmers 
in what used to be one of the richest 
cotton regions. Red Cross funds are 
almost gone, need of relief still con- 
tinues, there are no adequate funds, 
even loan funds, to finance the farm- 
ers’ recons.ruction of their own houses 
and fields, and there are not enough 
government funds legally available 
even to repair the old levees, Yet the 
United States Treasury is bursting 
with a surplus and the bankers are 
plotting. ways to get rid of some more 
taxes on the estates of the rich. Now 
that Coolidge does not choose to run in 
1928, it is harder to see why he still 
stubbornly refuses to call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. For his failure part 
of the blame must fall on the callous 
indifference of Americans outside of 
the area wrecked by the floods. 


For some reason or other Mr. Cool- 
idge has recently discovered that the 
manifesto of the financiers about the 
need of lower trade barriers cannot 
possibly apply to the sacred American 
tariff. Maybe not now. But before 
long there is likely to be a very inter- 
esting division in the Republican party 
between manufacturing interests which 
want to keep up the maximum tariff 
rates and investors in European 
securities who want to get dividends 
by stimulating European trade, which 
means lower tariffs. There won't be 
any idealism in either group. What 
the farmers and workers of America 
have to consider is the long run effect 
of high tariffs, not only upon their own 
interests as consumers, but upon the 
peace and prosperity of the world 


The most encouraging thing that I 
can find in the news is the steady evi- 
dence that the tide is turning against 
the Ku Klux Klan in Georgia and 
Alabama and that these outrageous 
floggings by masked men will be dealt 
with sternly by the law. That helps 
to redeem the honor of the South. 





Communists, which is in itself a 
menace to,.the life of the party, and 
the Communist declaration announcing 
their withdrawal from the Nationalist 
Government, the Kuomintang cannot 
but feel persuaded that the Com- 
munists have dealt a death blow to the 
toleration policy of the Kuomintang. 

“This party, however, having at 
heart the teaching of Dr. Sun concern- 
ing the toleration policy vis-a-vis the 
Communists, has, through the Central 
Executive Committee, formulated three 
resolutions regarding this question on 
July 15,1927. A comparison of the reso- 
lutions of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee with the Communist declara- 
tion of July 13 will not fail to tell the 
reader as to who are the supporters 
of the common front of revolution and 
who are shifting the blame to others 
and seizing a chance to utter dia- 
tribes.” 

Communists Protected 

Shortly following the foregoing 
statement the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang issued 
orders for the protection of Com- 
munists, laborers and peasants. After 


| explaining that the party had come to 


the realization that unless its au- 
thority was increased and unified, “the 
national revolution will be obstructed 
and the foundation of the revolution 
shaken,” the instructions stated that 
it had become necessary to “limit the 
activities of the Communist Com- 
rades.” However, “we do not aim at 
doing harm to the Communist Com- 
rades. Every member of the Kuomin- 
tang should bear this in mind.” 

“All Kuomintang branches of differ- 
ent grades, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, the Military Council, and their 
respective subordinate organizations 
are hereby ordered not to oppress or 
harm Communist members and not to 
falsely charge anybody with being a 
Communist. Offenders shall be liable 
to severe punishment.” . 


Building Workers 
Meeting Period 
Of Depression 





By Louis 


A 


Stanley 


N army of unemployed, competition from the unorganized, 
more workers killed and hurt on the job, and closer entati- 
gling alliances with the politicians are the prospects of ‘the 
aristocratic building trades’ unions, when the building boom defi- 
nitely stops booming. A foretaste of these conditions is supplied 
by the situation in the New York region, the recognized national 





leader in building construction. 
The -building boom in the country 

as a whole showed no signs of de- 
cline until the beginning of this year, 
nor has New York. territory failed to 
maintain its premier position. Ac- 
cording to the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, the value of the contracts 
awarded in thirty-six eastern states, 
accounting for 91 percent of the 
United States total, was as follows: 

1924 ...cceececee $4,485,791,000 

1925 5,822,240,000 

1926 .... 6,120,994,000 
In the New York district, consisting 
of New York State and Northern New 
Jersey, we also see increases from 
year to year: 

1924 ...,ccceevss $1,336,123,000 

1925..... 1,601,329,000 

1926 1,775,061,000 
Building permits issued in 168 cities, 
according to the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, ran as follows: 

1924 ...ccccecsee $8,226,574,000 

1925 3,793,169,000 

1926 3,574,872,000 
The decline in 1926 indicates that less 
building was being contemplated. It 
must be remembered also that the 
issuing of building permits does not 
always go with actual building. In 
New York City there was an unin- 
terrupted growth: 

1924 


Tereeeeeeere 


eeereeeerere 


eoeereece sions 


$836,044,000 
1925 1,020,891,000 
1926 1,039,671,000 
Decline Ushers In 1927 
It is only at the beginning of 1927 
that the brakes were put on. The 
war shortage had been made up in 
1925. Such is the considered judg- 
ment of three independent authorities, 
William J. Moore, president of the 
American Bond &: Mortgage Com- 
pany, the Harvard Economic Service, 
and W. S. Clark, economist of S. W. 
Strauss & Co. For the last year and 
a half or two building construction 
only had to keep pace with normal 
growth of business and population. In 
the opinion of many it has traveled 
too fast. Hence the warnings of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance ,.Com- 
pany, to be at first contradicted. then 
with equal heat confirmed by S. W. 
Strauss. New. York ,. particularly 
seemed to ‘becoming overbuilt, with 
réspect to residential construction, 
which, ‘of course, did ‘fot mean tene- 
ment houses. . , , 
How the building situation appeared 
in the first half of this year may be 
surmised from the following sets of 
figures for building permits issued in 
twenty-three citiés in New York 
State, as compiled by the New York 
State Department of Labor: 
Estimated Costs in Millions of Dollars 
First half First half 
of 1926 of 1927 
$349 


eeeeeeregeee 


Residential 
Industrial and com- 
mercial 
Public buildings .... 
All other construc- 


103 
38 


50 


Alteration and 


PAIS. vacoccvercese 44 


Total, including in- 

stallations $619 
The- corresponding figures for 
York City follow: 


$588 
New 


First half First half 

of1926 of 1927 

Residential] $292 

Industrial and com- 

mercial ° 

Public buildings..... 

All other construc- 
tion 

Alterations and re- 


93 


28 


83 
17 


26 43 
31 
Total, including in- 

stallations $493 

Alteration and Public Work Rise 

The full significance of these statis- 
tics will be discussed later. For the 
present we want to note the following 
facts; 

1. There has been a decline in total 
building in the first. six months of 
this year as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1926. 

2. There has been a drop 
defitial building. 

3. All other 


in resi- 


types of construction 


have increased, 

‘(a) industrial building slowly,, in- 
dicating a slackening; 

‘(b) public building (which . in- 
cludes more than governmen- 
tal building alone) very fast, 
and 

(c) alteration and repairs consid- 

erably. 

Different angles of the problem 
may be obtained by studying the clas- 
sification of data for the valuations 
of contracts awarded as gathered by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 
New York District (New York State 
and Northern: New Jersey). Some 
significant items for the first halves 
of 1926 and 1927 follow: 

Contracts’ Awarded in Thousands of 
Dollars 
1st half 

1926. 
100,949 

153 

5,558 


1st half 
1927. 
89,691 
687 
6,387 


Industrial 
Military and naval.... 
Public buildings..:.... 
Public works and pub- 
lic utilities ......... 129,297 
Residential 423,000 
Here ‘t is made even clearer that 
while industrial and residential build- 
ing has been declining, as measured by 
actual contracts awarded for work, 
construction of a public and more 
specifically governmental character 
has been increasing. 
Unemployment Increases 
What is the effect of these changes 
in building construction upon the 
workers in the industry? What are 
the consequences of the slowing down 
of operations, of the greater impor- 
tance of alteration and repair work 
and of the increase fn the volume of 
public building? Aside from changes 
in wage scales and working hours, 
with which we are not concerned at 
present, we have four results, as indi- 
cated at the opening of this article:, 
1, Unemployment. 
2. Competition of the unorganized. 
3. Increased industrial fatalities an 
accidents, f 
4. Greater..reliance upon politicians. 
That the ranks.of.the jobless grow 
with a decline of employment goes 
without saying. The.:building trades 
unions' have not wanted—and there- 
fore .they have never. obtained—the 
right to the job and the resultant 
equal division of work. Where there 
is lack of work there is a wild scram- 
ble, a flerce struggle for the available 
jobs. An idea of what is going on Is 
afforded by the figures supplied by the 
New York State public employment 
offices for the number of registered 
workers for each 106 places open in 
building and construction: 
1st half 
1926. 
278.4 
271.4 
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56,350 


1st half 
1927. 
508.1 
330.4 
290.0 
184.2 
182.2 
175.4 


January 

POUCRELT . ccccoosceces 
March 
April ... 
May ... 
June 


Seen ereeeeeeee 


eeeeeeereeees 


158.1 
Six months 171.7 234.8 
The number of workers applying for 

building and construction jobs in com- 

parison to positions available almost 
doubled. Contrast this with the figures 
for all industries, namely, 126.5 for the 
first six months of 1926 and 144.0 for 
the corresponding period of this year, 
The Unorganized and Old Work 
The prosperity of the building 
trades unions depends chiefly upon new 
work. There the buliding trades coun- 
cils of the various cities rally the 
crafts to each other’s assistance in 
case non-union men appear upon jobs. 
The sympathetic strike has welded the 
building trades unions into powerful 
organizations.. Upon old work, how- 
ever, there is no such protection. In- 
deed, the union men have avoided 
these jobs. The unorganized, .fre- 
quently excluded from union member- 
ship, have taken control of the field 
and in the intense. rivalry 
themselves have depressed 
With the decline of building the union 


no protection of the 





| strike. The statistics, as we have seen, 





among | 
wages. | absolutely essential if the Anglo-Rus+ 
| sian Joint Advisory Council is to be} 
craftsmen will be forced into: the re-/ continued. | reading unproved passages from a let- 
pair and maintenance field, where in| served by continuing negotiations with | te™, the reading of which was cal- 
the isolatton of his job he will have! the all-Russian council as long as its | culated to lead to wrong conclusions. 


apompnlnte attitude and policy are maintained.” 


show that alteration and repair work 
is on the increase. 
The Killed and the Maimed 
At first thought it seems unbeliev- 
able that lack of employmerit in the 
building trades leads to more men 
killed and injured at their work. Such 
is the common observation, however. 
The worker has no right to his job. 
To retain his position he is forced to 
speed up, to take all kinds of risks or 
be replaced by a fellow worker. In 
building conStruction especially the 
hazards are so scattered that little 
protection save carefulness can be 
taken. We d6 not have separate fig- 
ures for aceidents among building 
workers, and if we did, some cynic 
would tell us sneeringly that the men 
invited danger in order to collect com- 
pensation. But who will say that about 
men who are killed? The data for New 
York State shows that industrial fa- 
talitiégs’ compare as follows for the 
first halves of 1926 and 1927: 
‘ ; 1Isthalf 1st half 
Ls 
FeDruary cacescsssceee 
MAFOR “cc dccdovecccccce 
APM) 2 caccenncseccceep 
MEY. ccccccccresscssecs 
TUNE coccccscccccersce 
POCRIS ca .cuccivccece pou 
For the New York City district 
(New York City and Rockland, Suffolk, 
Nassau and Westchester Counties) we 
have the following data: 
Isthalf isthalf 
1927. 
30 
21 
30 
25 
38 
32 


January 
PORPURTY vec drsvicceve 
BOORUED 6c cevececvcssdve 
APFll .cccccccscevccccee 
May 
TARO easeccccenssovece 


ee ee erase eens 
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Totals 176 

A confirmation of the fact that 
workers do take greater risks when 
unemployment impends is shown by 
the increase in the most characteris- 
tic cause of fatal accidents in build- 
ings, namely, falls. The first six, 
months of 1926 show 76 such cases in 
New York State; the corresponding 
period this year, 95. 

Politics to ‘the Rescue 

Finally, the building trades unions 
become even more reliant than ever 
upon their political connections. 
Under the best of circumstances the 
alliance between politicians and unions 
is very close. The business agent can 
always place favorites upon public 
and semi-public work. In times of de- 
pression, when private building de- 
clines, this is even more true. The 
failure of the unions in obtaining any 
real hold on the industry is in part 
retrieved if the politicians come across 
with public and semi-public work. 
They do not always, and when they 
do, it is under non-union, if not anti- 
union, conditions; but: it leaves the 
union helpless in the meantime, 


British Labor 
Demands Election 


(Continued from page 1) 

On Wednesday the congress, 
decisive vote, made a complete break 
with Soviet labor organizations. Brit- 
ish trade unions had been very toler- 
ant with the Russians for several years, 
but repeated attacks from Russia have 
exhausted British patience. 

The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress recommended that the 
congress break off relations with the 
Soviet leaders, the recommendations 
being framed in such drastic and defi- 
nite terms as to cause somewhat of a 
sensation. 

The decision follows a long campaign 
of calumniation bh.» Moscow of British 
labor leaders, and has been directly 
provoked by a telegram to the congress 
from the All-Russian Council of Trades 
Unions, the phraseology of which is 
revealed to be extraordinarly insulting. 

The Russian message talks of “be- 





by a 





trayal’ of the British genera] strike 
and the “continued sabotage” by the 
Labor Party of the British miners’ | 
struggle last year. It terms J. H. 
Thomas, George Hicks and A. A. Pur- | 
cel] traitors, and accuses the General 
Council of producing groundless accu- 
sations against the Soviet trades 
unions as a pretext for breaking off 
relations. 

Report of British Council 

The report to the Edinburgh 
gress states: 

“The telegram speaks for itself, and 
no comment is necessary, except to} 
state definitely that the council has| 
come to the conclusion that there is no 
indication that the All-Russian Council 
of Trades Unions has any intention 
whatever of observing the conditions | 
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No useful purpose will be 
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RAND SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 
WORKERS’ TRAINING COURSE | 


Two evenings a week, or three if you prefer, from September 


to May 


{nstruction in Social History, Economics, Trade Unionism, La- 
bor Problems, English, Public Speaking, etc. 


Numerous Free Scholarships, Open to Union Members 


and Yipsels 


Don’t delay if you desire a scholarship. Apply at once in person 
or by letter giving your name, address and union or circle affili- 


RAND SCHOOL, 7 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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PURCELL OUSTED 
BY ANSTERDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


French of the letter received from 
Tomsky. It was in very bad English. 
It appears to me to show a sincere de- 
sire on the part of the Russians to co- 
operate with.us and therefore it seems 
to me it is time we passed to the 
attack. It is, however, still possible 
that they will not want to have any- 
thing to do with it on account of our 
relations with Geneva. In our reply we 
might, for instance, ask them what they 
think of our principle of absolute in- 
dependence of organizations affiliated 
with us from all political and religious 
influences, of the autonomy of national 
centres guaranteed by us, but violated 
by their cell-building; what they think 
of our relations with the International 
Labor Office (which they, contrary to 
ourselves, regard as co-operation with 
the bourgeoisie) and of our activities 
within the Disarmament Commission 
of the League of Nations.’ 
Meaning Is Sought 

“Oudegeest says, therefore, that it 
(the letter) “appeared to him to show 
a sincere’ desire’ on the part of the 
Russians to co-operate with us.” 
When the sentence goes on with the 
words “therefore it seems to me it is 
time we passed to the attack,” ‘the 
phrasing used cannot but be felt to be 
wholly out of place. Not only has it 
no logical connection with the follow- 
ing passages, it is in open contradic- 
tion to them, these passages express- 
ing a doubt whether the Russians 
would want to have anything to do 
with it (negotiations?) “on account of 
our relations with Geneva.” . The letter 
then put a few questions, to be sub- 
mitted to the Russians in the negotia- 
tions, which touch upon the most im- 
portant points of difference between 
Amsterdam and Moscow, questions 
which were necessary in view of the 


| resolutions of the Vienna Congress and 


the previous attacks of the Russians, 

“It must therefore be placed on rec- 
ord, in reference to the passage in 
which there is mention of an ‘attack,’ 
that the translator’s phrasing is‘ very 
unfortunate, but that, the term can 
only be taken literally if we delib- 
erately disregard or misinterpret the 
following passage. In reply to re- 
peated questions asked very earnestly, 
Oudegeest declares that the words 
merely refer to the fixing of certain 
points which were to constitute the 
essential conditions in the negotiations 
with the Russians which were und2r 
contemplation. . 

“The correspondence with the latter 
on the subject was submitted to the 
I. F. T. U. General Council Meeting of 
February 5-7, 1925. The General Coun- 
cil Meeting of that date decided to 
continue. the correspondence with the 
Russians under the conditions laid 
down in the Vienna resolutions, and 
this particular matter was thus brought 
to a conclusion in a manner entirely 
in order, 

Brown Is Reproved 

“Paragraph 5 of the letter reads as 
follows: 

““*At the Executive Committee Meet- 
ing on December 1 we shall have among 
us the Englishman Hicks, substitute 
for Purcell who has gone to Russia, 
In the circumstances do you not think 
it would be a good thing if, in consul- 
tation with Mertens, we should, be- 
fore the matter is discussed in the 
committee itself, come to an agree- 
ment among ourselves as to the reply 
to be sent? If I am well informed, 
the downfall of the British Government 
has given rise to a sharp reaction 
against the Communists. Purcell has 
been turned out of Parliament by 
-Zinovieff’s letter, and I wonder whether 
his Communist sympathies will from 
now on be as strong as ‘they were 
last year.’ 

“The commission considers that the 
mention of the fact that Hicks would 
be the substitute for Purcell at the 
Executive Committee Meeting, in con- 
nection with the desire to discuss the 
reply to be sent to the Russians be- 
fore the Executive Meeting, is un- 
happily worded. The commission be- 
lieves Oudegeest’s assurance that he 
was far from desiring to arrange for 
this discussion on account of the ex- 
pected presence of Hicks, but that he 
merely wanted to make preparations 
for the Executive Meeting. 

“The commission greatly regrets 
that Comrade Brown let slip the many 
opportunities afforded by the meetings 
of the Executive Committee and the 
General Council of the I. F. T. U. in 
a period of over two and a half years, 
without expressing his objections and 
pressing for the remedying of the pre- 
sumed abuses. It deplores the fact 
that Brown surprised the Congress by 


“The commission is of opinion that 
errors in subordinate questions of tac- 
tics, and differences of personal opinion 
must be eliminated, so that there may 
be no further impediments to the 


| capacity for action of the I. F. T. U. 
| It trusts that the Congress will take 
| steps to create an atmosphere of con- 
| fidence in the controlling bodies which 
| will guarantee the future success and 


progress of the Trade Union Inter- 
Hicks Is Elected 

As on the question of the Brown- 
incident the continental 
delegates divided against the British, 
so on the question of electing a new 


| president was there’similar division. 


The British delegates attempted to 
force the reelection of A. A. Purcell, 
despite the fact he is altogether out 


| of sympathy with practically all sec- 


tions of the International but the Brit- 
There has been mutual distrust 


The non-British delegates insisted 
in retiring Purcell. To show that no 
anti-British feeling animated this step, 
they voted to elect George Hicks in 
his place. The British remained ad- 
amant to the end, refusing to cast 
theis votes for anyone but Purcell. A 
new executive committee elected is 
comprised of Jouhaux, Leipart, Mad- 
sen, Mertens, Tayerle and Sassenbach. 
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BROWNSVILLE 
SOCIALISTS SEE 
VICTORY — 


Chas. Solomon, Elected 
Four Times, Again 
Running for the As- 
sembly 








ITH the nomination of Charles 
Solomon as the Socialist can- 
didate for member of the as- 

gzembly in the 23rd district, Kings 
county, there is every likelihood that 
the election contest in the Brownsville 
section will be the political pivot of 
Brooklyn. Solomon’s running mate for 
member of the Board of Aldermen will 
be Mrs. Sadie Rivkin, an active mem- 
ber of the local Socialist organization, 
who rade the race for the assembly 
two years ago. 

The battle in Brownsville has at- 
tracted attention and aroused discus- 
sion throughout Kings county because 
of the abandonment by the qld parties 
in the Brownsville assembly and alder- 
manic districts of the policy of fusing 
against the Socialists. This policy was 
adopted about six years ago to prevent 
the Socialists from electing their local 
candidates which they had been doing 
for years. With the fusion arrange- 
ment over, it is felt that Socialist suc- 
cess is almost certain. 

Solomon carried the Brownsville 
assembly district on four occasions, 
twice by a majority of the votes. He 
represented the Socialist party in the 
state legislature for several terms, 
making himself conspicuous for dis- 
tinguished service. His strength and 
personal popularity in the Brownsville 
area augurs a decisive victory for the 
Socialists and the probable return of 
the party to the legislative bodies of 
the state and the city. 

The Socialist ticket in Brownsville 
has been further strengthened by the 
designation of Louis P. Goldberg to 
make the run for justice in the 7th 
municipal court district. Several years 
ago Goldberg polled about 14,000 votes 
in this district, or about twenty percent 
of the total. Goldberg has been the 
party’s candidate on several occasions 
for local and county offices and has 
always polled heavily. Several times 
he opposed the fusion candidates, his 
vote demonstrating that in a three- 
cornered fight he would have won. 

The return to the three-cornered ar- 
rangement has filled the Brownsville 
Socialists with hope and courage and 
plans are being formulated for an ag- 
gressive campaign. The prospect of 
victory has brought many back to the 
party fold and there is every indica- 
tion that there will be a host of party 
workers. 

Solomon and Goldberg’ are well 
known attorneys for labor unions and 
it is anticipated they will receive ef- 
fective support from that source. 





Starvation Pay 
In Textile Shown 


(Continued from page 1) 


The full-time hours per week for the 
industry decreased from 55.9 in 1913 to 
48.3 in 1920, but since that time have 
gradually increased to 48.8 in 1922, 
49.1 in 1923 and 49.3 in 1926, 


The study of the cotton goods manu- 
facturing industry, Bulletin 446, covers 
82,962 employes of 151 establishments, 
located in twelve States. 

For all occupations in this industry 
the average earnings per hour decreased 
from 48 cents in 1920 to 33 cents in 
1922, increased in 1924 to 37.2 cents 
and dropped again in 1926 to 32.8 cents. 
The average earnings per hour al- 
though still 121 per cent above 1913 
were 31.7 per cent less than 1920 and 
11.8 per cent less than in 1924. 

The average full-time earnings per 
week decreased from $24.86 in 1920 to 
$19.72 in 1924 and to $17.48 in 1926, 

Average earnings per hour of male 
employes in 1926 ranged from 19 cents 
for spool tenders to 65.6 for mule 
spinners, and for female employes from 
24.6 for spool tenders and trimmers to 
41.1 cents for beamer tenders. 

The average full-time hours per 
week dropped from 57.3 in 1913 to 51.8 
in 1920, but since that time have in- 
creased to 52.8 in 1922, 53.0 in 1923 and 
53.3 in 1926. 


avenue 
Esther Friedman, Morris Gisnet, Isi- 


meyer and South Third streets. Speak- 
ers, August Claessens, Harry Schach- 





CHARLES SOLOMON 
Running for Assembly 
District, Brooklyn 


in the 23rd 


Paris, Sept., 1927. 


DITOR, The New Leader: 

Will you permit me to add 

some details to Signor Turati’s 
letter, published in your issue of Sep- 
tember 3? 
Roselli and Parri deserve to be 
known to the English public as two of 
the finest examples of the Italian 
younger generation. 
Signor Carlo Rosselli fought gal- 
lantly in the war in 1923, after the 
“March on Rome,” he joined the So- 
cialist movement, when to be a So- 
cialist meant facing prison and even 
death. He taught political economy 
at the School of E ics at Genoa, 
and in 1926 left this post in order to 
found a Socialist weekly paper of po- 
litical culture, which was suppressed 
after an éxistence of a few months. 
Signor Ferruccio Parri has never 
been a Socialist. He is a Liberal. Be- 
fore the war, he taught in the high 
schools; after, He joined the staff of 
the Corriere della Sera, and remained 








STREET MEETINGS 


MANHATTAN 

Friday, Sept. 9, 8.30 p. 
street and Broadway. Speakers, 
Esther Friedman, Pierre De Nio. 

Friday, Sept. 9, 8.30 p. 
street and Madison avenue. Speakers, 
Leonard C. Kaye, I. George Dobsevage. 

Friday, Sept. 9, 8.30 p. m.—Bleecker 
and Macdougal streets. Speakers, G. 
Valenti, Ben Cacqua. 
Friday, Sept. 9, 8.30 p. m.—Second 
avenue and 10th street. Speakers, 
William Karlin, Samuel Ulanoff, A. N. 
Weinberg, Ben Goodman. 
Saturday, Sept. 10, 8.30 p. m.—137th 
street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 

Tuesday, Sept. 13, 8.30 p. m—Fifth 
street and Avenue C, Speakers, Frank 
Crosswaith, ‘Irving Bassoff, Isidore 
Corn. 
Tuesday, Sept. 13, 8.30 p. m.—Grand 
and Pitt streets. Speakers, Samuel 
Ulanoff, A. Kaufman. 

Thursday, Sept. 15, 8.30 p. m— 
Sheridan Square (Grove street and 
Washington place). Speakers, August 
Claessens, A. Pepperberg. 
Friday, Sept. 16, 8.30 p. m.—10th 
street and Second avenue. Speakers, 
Samuel E. Beardsley, A. N. Weinberg, 
August Claessens, Ben Goodman. 
Friday, Sept. 16, 8.30 p. m.—95th 
street and Broadway. Speakers, 
Esther Friedman, Pierre De Nio. 
Friday, Sept.- 16, 8.30 p. m.—115th 
street and Lenox avenue. Speakers, 
Leonard C. Kaye, I. George Dobsevage. 
Saturday, Sept. 17, 8.30 p. m.—137th 
street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 
Monday, Sept. 12, 8.30 p. m.—Seventh 
street and Second avenue. Speaker, 
Esther Friedman. 

Italian Meetings 

Tuesday, Sept. 13, 8.30 p. m.—Mon- 
roe and Prince streets. Speakers, G. 
Valenti, S. Romualdi, J. Lupis. 

Wednesday, Sept. 14, 8.30 p. m— 
12th street and First avenue. Speak- 
ers, G. Valenti, S. Romualdi, J. Lupis. 
Friday, Sept. 16, 8.30 p. m.—Bleecker 
and Macdougal streets. Speakers, G. 
Valenti, S. Romualdi, P, Bevilacqa, J. 


Lupis. 
BRONX 

Friday, Sept. 9, 8.30 p. m—163d 
street and Prospect avenue. Speak- 
ers, Frank Crosswaith, Abraham Kauf- 
man. 
Thursday, Sept. 15, 8.30 p. m.—Bath- 
gate and Tremont avenues. Speakers, 
Esther Friedman, Dorothy Steinberg. 
Friday, Sept. 16, 8.30 p. m.—138th 
street and Brook avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith, Isidore Polstein, 
Murray Gross. 

BROOKLYN 
Friday, Sept. 9, 8.30 p.. m.—Bristol 
street and Pitkin avenue. Speakers, 
Sadie Rivkin, August Claessens. 
Saturday, Sept. 10, 8.30 p. m.—Penn- 


sylvania and Sutter avenues. Speak- 
ers, Esther Friedman, Maurice C. 
Miller, Samuel Kantor, 

Saturday, Sept. 10, 8.30 p. m— 
Havemeéyer and South Third streets. 
Speakers, August Claessens, Harry 
Schachner, 


Saturday, Sept. 10, 8.30 p. m.—13th 


avenue and 42d street. Speakers, 
Morris Gisnet, William M. Feigen- 
baum. 

Wednesday, Sept. 14, 8.30 m.— 


Hinsdale street and Sutter avenue. 
Speakers, Frank Rosenfarb, Pierre De 
Nio, Esther Friedman, H. Mallis. 
Thursday, Sept. 15, 8.30 p. m.—New 
Lots and Williams avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Rosenfarb, H. Mailis, I. Os- 
trowsky. 

Fridav, Sept. 16, 8.30 p. m.—Bristol 
street and Pitkin avenue. Speakers, 
Eleanore Levinson, Louis P. Goldberg, 
Sadie Rivkin, J. Altman. 


Saturday, Sept. 17, 8.30 p. m— 
Pennsylvania and Sutter avenues. 
Speakers, William M. Feigenbaum, 


Maurice Miller, Samuel Kantor, 
Saturday, Sept. 17, 8.30 p. m.—Have- 


ner. 
Saturday, Sept. 17, 8.30 p. m.—13th 
and 42d. street. Speakers, 





dore Abb. 
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SEASON 


SATURDAY EVE, SEPT. 24 


CAMPAIGN DANCE AND REUNION 


Auspices, Socialist Party, Local New 


At the DEBS AUDITORIUM 


7? East 15th Street, N. Y. C. 
TICKETS, 50 CENTS 
SCHILLER’S SOCIETY ORCHESTRA 


All Candidates, Campaign Committees, Socialists, Ypsels, 
will be present 


——— 


DANCE OF THE! 


m.—95th 


m.—106th 


}me and for my companion a solemn 
| project—given value by his forty years 
of service to the nation and to hu- 
manity—against the Fascist regime. 


at this post until November, 1925, when 
Senator Albertina was forced to re- 
linquish control of the paper in order 
that it might pass into the hands of 
the Fascists. Called up at the begin- 
ning of the war as second lieutenant, 
Parri was soon promoted for conspicu- 
cus merit to the ranks of captain and 
major; he saw service of the most 
dangerous kind and took part in nine 
offensives; wounded four times, he was 
decorated with four medals for ex- 
amples of heroism designated by the 
Supreme Command as “admirable”; he 
also received the “merito di guerra” 
cross and the French “croix de guerre” 
end was mentioned in dispatches by 
General Nivelle. 

Heid for Aiding Turati 
Arrested as accomplices in the crime 
of “unauthorized expatriation” on the 
part of Signor Turati, Rosselli and 
farri had the right, according to 
Italian law, to be given “provisional 
liberty.” The judge, in fact, ordered 
their release. But instead of being set 
free, the two men were interned in the 
island’ of Ustica. From Ustica, hand- 
cuffed like common criminals, they 
have been brought to Savona for the 
trial. While Rosselli was interned, his 
young wife, an Englishwoman, gave 
birth to her first child. 
I ask your forgiveness, sir if I 
trespass too much upon your space; 
but I must beg you to publish the 
“declarations” which these two heroic 
young men have laid before the ex- 
amining judge in order to “excuse” 
their crime. The documents are being 
4 circulated clandestinely in Italy, and 
have come within the last few days 
into my hands. 
Permit me, sir, to add another par- 
ticular. Last May Signor Mussolini 
made a speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies in which he ungenerously 
threw mud at the victims of Fascism, 
reading the letters of some interned 
opponents who renounced their politi- 


Turati’s Young Aides 
Tell of Socialist’s 
Escape From Fascism 





‘century later, should help to save from 
the fury of the Fascists one of the 
most noble and disinterested of his 
countrymen. 

CARLO ROSSELLI. 





Declaration ef Ferruccio Parri 

I have not been guided by feelings of 
personal rancour towards the Fascist 
regime. I pride myself on having 
served the Italian State in peace and 
war with loyalty and self-sacrifice; I 
never followed extremist movements, 
not caring for political strife, and hav- 
ing always remained outside any party, 
I have no responsibility with which to 
reproach myself for the troubled post- 
war years. ; 
Against Fascism I have only one 
reason for aversion, but that one is 
unalterable. My aversion is on moral 
grounds; it is an entire repudiation of 
the moral atmosphere of Fascism. In 
this I am not alone. My ideas are 
those of thousands of young men, who, 
yesterday, fighters on their country’s 
behalf, today.are the enemies of all the 
rhetoric and jobbery which distinguish 
the Fascist regime. To them Fascism 
must, and will, render strict account 
of the tears and hate which burden its 
story, of the good which has been de- 
stroyed, of the wounds inflicted upon 
the nation. The regime can persecute 
and scatter them, but it can never 
stifle their opposition. They know that 
to them is entrusted, for the hope of 
the future, the tradition of the past. 
This traditfén lies in the aspiration, 
ever present in our history, towards 
liberty and justice. In our faith in 
these ideals we know each other. In 
its contempt for them we recognize 
Fascism. Against our persons Fascism 
can employ bludgeons and handcuffs. 
Against our faith it is powerless. 
It decries us as “anti-national.” But 
I, who taught, before the great war, 
our national history in school, who, 
during the great war, fought for my 
country and for an ideal of liberty and 
justice, I know that the example of 
the Risorgimento and the duty of 1915- 
1918 is still our duty of today. 
When November, 1926, came with its 
complete suppression of all trace of 
resistance, I felt the necessity of mak- 
ing some lasting protest that, breaking 
the silence, should reassert before the 
future, a better Italy. This protest 
could only be given reality beyond our 
own borders. Signor Turati, by virtue 
of his highmindedness and by the 
honor and dignity of his life, is well 
fitted to represent, beyond our fron- 
tiers, the condemnation of the dark- 
ness which has fallen on our country. 
Since Fascist law calls us to answer 
for our act, we’acknowledge with pride 
our direct responsibility. The sloth 
and hypocrisy and cowardice of our 
ruling classes needs an example of 
sacrifice and of loyalty to ideals. Be- 
fore a horizon in which there is no 
break, our faith in the future is most 
firm, 





cal past and asked for mercy. Ros- 
selli, Parri and another courageous 
young man, Riccardo Bauer, who were 
interned in Ustica, wrote to the Duce 
to declare that if others repented of 


My lord, the Fascist law, in striking 
us, honors us. 
FERRUCCIO PARRI. 








their past, they did not; they would 
refuse even to be amnestied, because 
it was not they who should profit by an 
amnesty, but the Duce himself and his 
followers who should ask one from the 
Italian people. 
A country which produces men like 
these cannot perish. A regime which 
condemns them to prison and intern- 
ment must perish. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

G. SALVEMINI. 





Declaration of Carlo Rosselli 
The responsibility for my crime be- 
longs to Fascism alone. Fascism has 
suppressed with blind fury and by 
iniquitous laws any possibility of legal 
opposition; it has bound down in servi- 
tude millions of citizens, forcing upon 
them the tragic choice between 
acquiescence and exile. 

The deepest foundations of the moral 
life of the nation being thus upset, 
nothing was left to the opposition lead- 
ers after the pogrom of last Novem- 
ber, save one gesture: To leave the 
country. Through the sufferings and 
revolt of the exiles, the world should 
learn the historical value of our strug- 
gle in defense of the spirit of European 
civilization. This struggle must lead 
the Italian people to learn the true 
value of those principles of freedom 
and justice which a people can defend 
only when it has paid dearly for the 
conquest of them. 

Our struggle is desperate today, be- 
cause it is not understood by the ma- 
jority, and because it is waged against 
a minority armed with all the power of 
a ferociously centralized state. But it 
is a fine fight for the faith which has 
been made sacred by the blood of 
Amendola and Matteotti. 

It is in this faith that I have broken 
the Fascist law. 

Filippo Turati abroad signified for 
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|country, as other great Italians have 
| been forced in times of tyranny, the 
|free men of the other countries will 
Fascism has reduced Italy. 


In am convinced that the redemption 


In this old man, forced to leave his 


t 
find proof of the desolation to which 


I came to Socialism after its defeat. 


ginning with September 13. 


begin on Tuesday, September 13, hav- 
ing two sessions every Tuesday. 


the course on the Proper Use of Ac- 
cent in the English Language, will 
have a class every Thursday evening, | 
beginning September 22. 
two sessions every Thursday. 


Friedman 
Thursday, September 22, at 


courses and lectures is now open at the 
Rand School. 
avail themselves of this splendid op- 
portunity to get a high grade educa- 


Friday, September 16, at 8 p. m., 
studio. All members requested 
tend. Very important. 


RAND SCHOOL NOTES 


On Monday, September 12, 1927, the 
Rand School of Social Science, 7 East 
Fifteenth street, New York City, will 
begin its twenty-first year of educa- 
tional activities in behalf of the work- 
ers’ emancipation. This year promises 
to be very successful. There are going 
to be four classes in English—A, B, C 
and D. These will be held twice every 
week. Class A will be held on Tues- 
days and Thursdays and classes B, C 
and D will be held on Mondays and 
Wednesdays. There will be two ses- 
sions every evening. The first will be 
from 7 p. m. to 8:30 and the second 
session will be from 8:30 to 10. Regis- 
tration for these classes should be 


MEXICAN LABOR 
ENDORSES 
OBREGON 


Capital Gives Rousing 
Welcomie to Candi- 
date for President 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


M EXICO CITY.—The Mexican 


Labor Party has’ endorsed 
Alvaro Obregon for President 
of Mexico. 

Recently Mexico City welcomed 
Alvaro Obregon, former President of 
the Republic and now announced can- 
didate for a second term, on his return 
to public life after four years spent in 
farming on his ranch in the northern 


Mexican State of Sonora. 
"Twas a glorious day. Literally 





Backed bx Labor 





ALVARO OBREGON 


Former President of Mexico; now the! 
Candidate, with Labor’s support, for 


the same office 





thousands of “campesinos” — peasant 
farmers — “ejidatarios” as they are 
called today in Mexico-for they are 
the peasants to whom the revolution 
has given back the “ejidal” village 
lands which are worked in common 
by the heads of families of the whole 
village—traveled from the nearby 
States and thronged the streets of the 
capitol city proclaiming their leaders— 
Calles and Obregon—from whom they 
had received these lands. 

They had brought with them their 
native flutes and drums and in their 


WEVD Prepares 
To 


He points out that the time allotted 
to WGGN, by which WEVD was for- 
merly known, is quite unsatisfactory 
and WGBB’s refusal to reach an un- 
derstanding further aggravates 
situation. 


Operate 


(Continued from page 1) 


the 


In the event the Commission finds 


itself unable to give WEVD better 
consideration on its present wave 

length, Mr. Gerber wrote, it was urged 

that another wave length be assigned — 
to WEVD where there would be no 

interference with already conflicting 

stations. Mr. Gerber listed for the 

Commission’s consideration several 

wave lengths already in use upon 

which WEVD could operate without 

any interference with stations already 

assigned. The Debs Fund expects 

serious consideration of its request. 
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Be py — Fag 


LABOR LYCEUM 


948 Willoughby Ave., Brockiya. 
Large and emali hall suitable for af 
si | at reasonabie 











and 
rentals. Stagg 3843. 


Labor Temple #27 EAST sah 6. 
Workmen's Educational Association. 








Balis for Meet! Eo 
or ngs. 
Balla. Telephone Lenax 1068. 











A. & M. 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 


Table d’Hote 
Regular Dinner and Supper Served 


209 EAST 14TH ST. 


SPECIAL 
SUNDAY 
Bet. 2nd and 3rd Avs. ER 

















white cotton loose-fitting suits, their 
enormous sombreros going up to a 
peak, huaraches (sandals), their water | 
jugs and belongings slung over their | 
backs and with colored banners aloft, | 
these Indian farmers of the new Mex- | 
ico were a marvelous sight in the 
white tropic sunshine. Most of them 
had never before come to the capitol. | 
Only since the revolution have Mex- | 
ico’s small farmers had even the first 
requisites of an economic independ- | 
ence, one big item of which is the | 
right to group action. | 
Today, there are in Mexico organiza- | 

| 





tions of farmers—economic in the form 
of agricultural co-operatives and poli- 
tical. Today it is perfectly possible to 
issue a call from a National Agrarian 
Commission and get response from the 
affiliated small peasant groups all over 
the country. No longer are Mexico’s 

small farmers isolated, hopeless units. | 
They came carrying the banners of 
their various communities and certain 
it is that only for Obregon whom the 
peasants love and have always con- 
sidered their leader would they have 
bothered to come, 

Mexico City’s main thoroughfares 
were thronged. There were speeches. 
Obregon spoke and so did many others. 
Many groups, especially the Otomies 
from the State of Hidalgo who had 
come in great numbers as that State 
is nearest, discussed together in their 
native dialects. The manifestation 
was unusually enthusiastic for the In- 
dians are naturally quiet, are accus- 
tomed not to show emotion. Through- 
out the day, great groups of Mexico's 
country folk could be seen wandering 
up and down the Paseo de la Reforma, 
visiting Chapultepec Park and the 
Castle; other groups were spread out 
in the Alameda (Mexico’s City’s beau- 
tiful tropical central park) or by the 
hundreds had picturesquely arranged 














regulated at once. 





Let’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is -white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 
Get a 10-cent box at once and he convinced. 
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themselves in the Plaza in front of the 








National Palace and the Cathedral eat- 
ing the simple food they had brought 
with them. Only the men came, no 
women. 

In Diaz time, no peon in white cotton 
shirt and trousers and sandals or In- 
dian women in blue rebozo and colored 
calico dresses was permitted to walk | 
through the city’s main thoroughfares. 
Yesterday, the capitol was theirs. 
They had actually been brought in to 
approve of the Presidential candidate. 
The impression struck one forcibly: | 
Obregon’s parade was blue and white 
—the city workers in overalls and the 
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white-garbed campesinos; other mani- 
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made at once, | 
Classes in Trade Unionism and La- | 
bor Problems, under the direction of| 
Educational Director Algernon Lee, | 
Louis S. Stanley, instructor, will meet | 
every Monday and Wednecday, begin- | 
ning Monday, September 12. This| 
course will also have two sessions on 
these days. 

Class in Composition and Literature, 
David P. Berenberg, instructor, will be 
held every Tuesday at 8:30 p. m., be- 


Class in Psychology and Personality 
will be held under the direction of 
Professor Joseph M. Osman and will 


Mrs. Beatrice Becker, instructor in 








There will be| 


The course in Socialism, Mrs. Esther | 
instructor, will begin on| 

8:30 p. m.| 
The Story of Human Work. Profes- | 


sor Alexander Goldenweiser will begin | to the Chinese Labor Congress in Can- 
a series of lectures on this very im-| ton, China, J, Barragan, has informed 
portant subject on Friday, September | 
30, at 7 p. m. | 


The class in Science and Human | 


Welfare, by Dr. Benjamin C. Gruen-| sions of this Congress because “of the 
berg, will begin on Monday, 8:30 p. m.,| 
October 3, Classes will be held every | 
Monday. 





Bertrand Russell, the celebrated 


English philosopher and psychologist,| have given the impression that the | 
will lecture under the aus 
Rand School at Town Hall on October | 
4, at 8:30 p. m. 


pices of the | 


dencies.” 


festations for other candidates will be 








gray and black—the business and in- 
dustrial, in short the conservative | 
class. But for those in tune with the 
new Mexico, how significant of the 
changing Mexico was this manifesta- 
tion of the agricultural class, 
Yudico to Paris 

The Crom (Mexican Federation af 
Labor) named Samuel O. Yudico, head | 
of the Mexican Transport Workers 
Union, as their fraternal delegate to 
the Paris Congress of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and to the 
British Trades Union Congress in 
Edinburgh. He will also visit Den- 
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mark during the time of that country’s 
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Labor Congress and will travel 
throughout European countries study- 
ing conditions of labor so as to bring 
back a full report to the Mexican | 
movement, 

The representative of Mexican Labor 
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the executive committee of the Crom 





that he did not take part in the ses- 


prevalence of Communistic ideas 
among the accredited delegates and 
the fact that his participation would 


Mexican proletariat favored such ten- 
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nished room by a Jewish com- 
de in Manhattan. Write D. S., 
East 106th Street. 








of the workers must be based on un- 
shakeable moral foundations, taking 
up again the tradition of a Risorgi- 
mento which has remained the inheri- 
tance only of the few. - 

It is a comfort for me to know that 
this continuity which I vindicate be- 
tween the struggle of today and that 


YOUNG MAN, 25, exact and 


quick worker, wishes position | 


to take charge of folding, sealing, | 
enclosing, circulating matter for | 
mail or home. 
Leader, 7 East 15th St.. N. Y. C. 
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of yesterday, finds jts counterpart in 
the history of my family. A Rosselli 
sheltered in secret, at Pisa, the dying 
Mazzini, an exile ta his own land. It 
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7 By Louis Francis Budenz 


Editor “Labor Age” 
T= falling of bastiles often fall 
on the deaf ears of those in 
power. Louis XVI wrote “Noth- 
ing” in his diary of July 14, 1789. It 
signified that he had shot no game 
that day. But other shots had rung 
out in Paris on that mighty date, 
aimed at bigger game—Louis himself. 
George III greeted his revolting col- 
onists with threatening decrees that 
served to make them the more deter- 
mined in their revolt. He ordered them 
to seck his kingly forgiveness—when 
they had already decided they would 
have no king. 

That is ever the die-hard attitude. 
It refuges to see its own priggishness. 
Its eyes are centered, with the strange 
fascination of hatred, on the stiff- 
necked group that has dared to defy 
things-that-are. 

At the present moment the British 
Entpire is in the throes ofa violent 
die-hardism. The specter of Labor 
Party capture of the government has 
thrown the Tory leadership into a fit 
of reaction. As Sidney Webb empha- 
sizes in the July issue of “Current 
History,” “the continuous steady 
growth of the Labor Party” has had 
much to do with the Baldwin trades 
union and trades disputes bill. 

Four Tories Defy Fate 

Perhaps Webb stresses this a bit too 
much, for he thinks essentially as a 
Labor Partyite rather than in the 
terms of a trade unionist. But it is 
the fear of a permanent dispossession 
from power that has made Winston 
Churchill and Joynson-Hicks the real 
leaders of the Tory Party, whether the 
dispossession comes from Labor Party, 
trade unions or co-operatives, or all 
combined. It is.this fear which has 
transformed Premier Baldwin from the 
meek and humble man of ‘public pose 
to the cheap imitator of our tyran- 
nical American judgocracy. 

This fate-defying policy has caused 
many forebodings among some of the 
lesser leaders of the Tory Party itself. 
They prefer a staving off of the evil 
day of show-down. They would kill 
Socialism with kindness. They are 
for hugging it to death, with a Judas 
kiss. They are confessed admirers 
of American capitalism’s methods of 
smothering the spirit of revolt. 

Four gentlement of this belief, Con- 
servative members of Parliament, have 
comé forward with a message of this 
sort for an awaiting world. In “In- 
dustry and.the State: a Conservative 
View,” they state iheir case. (Pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., London 
and New York.) In compact form— 
“on the narrowest lines,” as they say— 
they present a proposed industrial pol- 
icy for the Tory Party. They hope 
thereby to “break the conspiracy of 
silence which envelops the protagon- 
ists of the much abused” capitalist 
system. They find the Tory organiza- 
tion bankrupt of such a _ policy— 
“chaotic” in viewpoint, as they put it. 

Progressive Toryism? 

To offset the’ “folly” of State owner- 

ship and the infection of “Marxian So- 


Short-Circuiting of Socialism 


‘‘Americanization’’ of British Industrial Policy 
Mooted as an Alternative to Socialism 








cialism, Communism and other like 
monstrosities” within the Labor Pafty, 
they would give bankrupt Teryism a 
program that would rob Labor of “its 
great spiritual force.” This lies, as 
they see it, in the “desire of the people 
for an economic status parallel to 
their present political status.” Through- 
out the volume they hammer at this 
demand of the workers for industrial 
power, as well as political, as the chief 
cause of discontent. Therefore, knight- 
like, these modern Don Quixotes issue 
forth to supply this demand, under the 
slogan of a “property-holding democ- 
racy.” 

To reach this goal, they cover quite 
a bit of territory in rather short time. 
Their program is roughly divided into: 
(a) Commercial; (b) Financial; (c) 
Imperial, and’ (d) Labor. Throughout 
it all there hover the shadows of two 
great industrial competitors—Germany 
and America. But particularly the lat- 
ter. Every suggestion is accompanied 
by the account of how it is done in 
the United States. Commercially, there 
is the glory of Hooverism, supplying 
industry with facts about itself. 
Financially, there is the Federal Re- 
serve System, which the Bank of Eng- 
land might well emulate in strength- 
ening the credit and money situation. 
Imperially, the “large economic unit” 
of the United States creates a panic of 
“peculiar danger” that Britain must 
offset with a closer economic alliance 
within the Empire. The Dominions 
must be welded to the Mother Coun- 
try with hoops of gold. 

Make Them Partners 

In labor relationships,” the great 
American remedy of making the work- 
ers “partners” in industry and in pro- 
moting “more widespread ownership” 
is suggested as something of a cure- 
all. The struggle with the Socialist 
opponent, however, has left its imprint 
on this conservative and “American- 
ized” product. The Socialists’ re- 
puted reliance on the State, for ex- 
ample, is dismissed with a gesture of 
dissent. But the pressure of their 
agitation is great enough to cause a 
suggestion even in this Tory docu- 
ment of State interference in Britain 
which a Coolidgean statesman or a 
Gary-ish industrialist would reject 
with horror or contempt. Necessary 
monopolies would be compelled by law 
to grant co-partnership to their work- 
ers. Other industries would be brought 
to the same point of view by the with- 
holding of State contracts or by other 
measures of coercion. 

Naturally, encouragement would 
also be given to Works Councils. These 
bodies, now flourishing in America as 
“company unions” and in Germany in 
a slightly different capacity, would be 
of “immense value” in Britain. It 
would be a mistake, think the authors, 
to attempt the establishment of these 
bodies by statute. Rather should they 














be developed by a National Wages 
Board—which is the keystone of their 
labor suggestions, 

This Wages Board would likewise 
stimulate’ welfare work. It could 
recommend pension schemes, holidays, 
industrial old age remuneration, etc. 
It would fix the standard wages in 
each particular industry. In monopo- 
lies, it would have power of compul- 
sory arbitration; in other industries, 
power of compulsory conciliation. But 
its “conciliation” would be largely 
compulsory in character, also; for the 
party refusing to accept its awards 
could be subjected to various penal- 
ties, more or less extra-legal. 


“Pampering” the Workers 


The unlikeliness of the acceptance 
of this program by the Tory Party is 
unconsciously felt by these crusaders 
in a lost cause. Their very sensitive- 
ness about the term “Socialist,” which 
it appears their unfeeling fellows have 
dubbed them from time to time, indi- 
cates the uncertain ground on which 
they stand. JBaldwin's group have 
shown anything but a desire to con- 
ciliate the workers and remove the 
sting of workers’ militancy. They have 
not yet grasped the finesse of the 


new American method of making in- 
dustry safe for the plutocracy. 

Even at that, the policy thus put 
forward is so far from any ideal that 
the class-conscious workers of Britain 
may have formulated that it is safe 
to say it will not satisfy them in any 
respect, The American model itself 
carries in it the seeds of its own de- 
struction. Teach the workers they 
are “partners” in industry, “Pamper” 
their’ desire for power. Then, seek by 
devious and deceitful measures to rob 
them of this power and partnership; 
and the industrialist is preparing him- 
self for a whirlwind. It may take an 
unholy length of time for the idea to 
penetrate the workers’ craniums. But 
penetrate them it will at last, with 
dire results. 

The worthy Tories have gambled too 
much on a single idea. The compo- 
sition of their board is one that will 
not allay suspicion and discontent. It 
is to be composed of union-appoint- 
ed representatives, employer-appointed 
representatives, other workers’ repre- 
sentatives and other employers’ repre- 
sentatives appointed by the govern- 
ment, representatives of .the govern- 
ment and an independent chairman. 
That sounds too much like President 








Wilson’s second Industrial Relations 
Commission, on whici John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and Judge Gary “represent- 
ed” the “public.” 
Democracy Seeping In 

The whole experience with regula- 
tion is so unhappy that the workers 
who want power want nothing of it. 
If there is to be an interim Wages 
Board, they would much prefer that 
it be composed only of employers and 
workers. Or better still, if they get 
rea] power in Britain, that it be com- 
posed solely of men appointed by the 
organized working people. With any 
such arrangement, they want the right 
to strike unhampered and unhedged. 

It is absurdity of the extremest, 
moreover, to expect that any such stop- 
gap will long mend the sad ways into 
which Britain has fallen. There are 
forces working bélow the surface, 
easily understandable, which will undo 
any such jerry-built fabric. The idea 
of “industrial democracy” may be 
stopped for a time by a phrase. But 
it will not stop for long—not in the 
larger run of things. The promises of 
the French and American Revolutions 
are still very much at work in the 
world, “Political democracy” is busil 
destroying old forms of autocracy and 





feudalism. Halted here, shut out 
there, it works its way in, neverthe- 


less—like water seeping through a 
small dike-crack. So have we every 


reason to believe that it will be with 
“industrial democracy.” It may be 
stopped in- this country by Mussolini 
suppressions, in that by Ivy Lee pub- 
licity and personnel phrase-mongers’ 
babble. In the end, it will work 
through. 


other capitalist countries. Even ‘‘co- 
partnership” and the possible tempo- 
rary decline of the unions will scarce- 
ly halt it there. 
Progress’ Irregular Path 

’ Progress does not proceed in a 
straight line or move‘in universal 
array. It travels in zig-zags. There 
is no such thing as the sweeping away 
of an entire order. Many remnants of 
the Feudal System still remain with 
us, I pointed that out four years ago, 
in the pages of Labor Age, in dis- 
cussing the possible line of march in 
the overthrow of the Profit System. 
The statement is even more correct 
today than it was then, for we have 
advanced a bit further in the develop- 
ment and study of the Russian experi- 
ment. Werner Sombart states it 





In Britain, it bids fair to 
work through quicker than in some 
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pretty sweepingly, in the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung of April 17—per- 
haps too sweepingly. 

But, nevertheless,- progress is made. 
The sort of compromise with progress 
that Britain must make, must be of 
sterner stuff than the present Con- 
seryative creation. This much 18 ap- 
parent for radicals, out of such books 
as that of these M. P.’s, Our task is 
to continue the ceaseless agitation 
against What Is. We see, in this very 
book proposed to stop What Is to Be, 
that such agitation has effects even 
in the camp of the enemy. It is not 
our function to compromise—even 
though we know, philosophically 
speaking, that compromises will be 
made along the way. There will be 
“statesmen” and time-servers a-plenty 
to do the “constructive” compromising, 
when our agitation has reached its full 
strength. Ours is the constructive 
work of M@struction. Ours is*the con- 
stant criticism which puts to the acid 
test any compromise that is made. 
Agitators will be needed, even when 
the Profit System is abolished! But 
when compromises are presented for 
our “destructive” criticism, we want 
them at least to include something of 
the substance of the New Idea. That 
has not been done by these Tory 
M. P.’s, seeking for a solvent for So- 
cialism, They have merely snatched 
at shadows. The powerful urge that 
is back of the Labor Movement in 
Britain will not be short-ctreuited in 
that infantile’ way. 
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By James Oneal 


NE may concede the right of 


every man and woman and 


O 


their views, whether radical or con- 
servative, to give their services in be- 
half of two men who were obviously 
the victims of a revolting “trial.” The 
lives of Sacco and Vanzetti were at 
stake. The shadow of death was clos- 
ing about them. Whatever differences 
there might be between men and 
movements, civilized men and women 
would place them on a shelf and de- 
vote their time to the one purpose— 
staying the hand of the executioner. 
Trade unionists, Socialists, Anarch- 
ists, Farmer-laborites, liberal men 
and women, educators, publicists and 
even many members of the bar all over 
the country acted like serious and in- 
telligent human beings. The one note 
of discord, of strife, of hate and in- 
trigue injected into the movement for 
saving Sacco and Vanzetti was intro- 
duced by the Communists. They saw 
in the dying men only another op- 
portunity to engage in a campaign of 
filthy lying about and distortion of 
the motives of all others working to 
save the condemned men. With their 
fingers dripping with money ostensibly 


every movement regardless of 


here Is That Half-Million ? 





The Communists’ Unsavory Part in 
The Sacco- Vanzetti Case 





raised for Sacco and Vanzetti, nearly 
all of which went into their own 
coffers, the Communists pursued this 
malicious campaign, giving the move- 
ment the only dishonest phase that it 
had, 

The Haymarket Defense 


There have been other movements‘ 
in our history to save labor men and 
a consideration of only two will be 
sufficient to bring out the contrast. 
First, the victims of the Haymarket 
affair. Socialists, trade unionists, 
Anarchists and liberal intellectuals 
co-operated in the Aff@fm#pt to save 
the men who died on the scaffold. They 
failed, but they helped to mobilize the 
sentiment that finally resulted in the 
pardon by Governor Altgeld’ of the 
remaining victims in prison. There 
were wide differences in the labor 
movement at that time, but there was 
also a close fraternity and co-opera- 
tion between all on the one supreme 
purpose of obtaining a pardon. The 





trade unions were especially active. 





By Otto Bauer 
HOEVER wants to understand 
the events of July in Vienna 


must begin by visualizing the 


fundamental social facts of Austrian 
life. Of these the following are chief: 
1. Class Antagonisms 

These are in Austria harsher than 
anywhere else. Austrian Socialism 
obtained at the last elections almost 
43 per cent of the total poll. The 
capitalists fear, lest, within a few 
years, we might be able to achieve 
power by democratic methods. They 
are disgusted at the parliamentary 
tactics of the Socialists, who in im- 
portant cases, especially in the cam-~- 
paign for tenants’ protection, have 
prevented the majority of Parliament 
from passing laws as it pleases. They 
are indignant at the formidable posi- 
tion of organized trade unionism 
among the Austrian workers, and in 
particular that the Austrian workers 
are able at any time to suspend the 


essential transport services, and that | 


trade unionism has also captured and 
firmly holds a great part of the mem- 
bers of the army. But, most of all, 
the bourgeoisie are disgusted at the 
“taxation laws of the municipality of 
Vienna—the city is constituted as an 
independent federa! unit—which is de- 
veloping social welfare and the sys- 
tem of schools at the expense of 
wealth and luxury. The resentment 
of the bourgeoisie found expression at 
the last elections in the coalition of all 
the capitalist parties in one collective 
list of candidates, as also in the pas- 
“anti-Marxist” drive carried 
well-nigh the whole capitalist 


sionate 
on in 
press. 

On their side, the workers 
existing in a state cf profound em- 
bitterment. Unemployment enor- 
mously great. Great numbers of 


is 


workers have been without work for | 


years. The grave economic crisis 
weighs upon every wage-struggle. The 
state of feeling among the workers 
has been heightened especially by the 
recent elections. The workers 
ceived that by means of an unreserved 
league between all the capitalist par- 
ties in Parliament against Socialism 


the capitalists were trying to rob the} 


sub- 


the 


of their 
Indeed, 


workers of the fruits 
stantial electoral success. 


ill-feeling on both sides has become so | 


keen that between persons belonging 
to the two hostile classes almost all 
social relations have become impos- 
sible. For example, we have had the 
experience of societies for the pro- 
tection of animals having been split 


guspter by the differences of class, 


The July Events in Vienna 





What Was Behind the Riots 
And the General Strike 





so that we now have capitalist and 
working-class societies with this ob- 
ject, each working against the other. 

This aggravation of class antagon- 
isms has had its effect on the admin- 
istration of justice. Whenever during 
the last few years workmen have been 
killed by Fascist gangs—which has 
happened repeatedly in local encount- 
ers—the whole judicial proceedings 
have become an arena of party pol- 
itics between capitalism‘and Socialists. 
Only so can we account for the fact 
that everyone of these murders has 
remained unpunished. These verdicts 
by which Fascists who killed workers 
were acquitted have inflamed to the 
utmost the bitter feeling of the work- 
ers. When the other day, on July 13, 
| Fascists who killed a workman and a 
child were acquitted by the jury, this 
bitterness of feeling resulted in an 
outbreak of wild fury. 
2. The Antagonisms Between Vienna 

and the Federal Provinces 

The supremacy of Socialism has its 
roots in Vienna and in the industrial 
districts of Wiener-Neustadt (New 
Vienna), lying near the outskirts of 
the capital. In all the other federal 
provinces peasants of clerical tendency 








also are | 


per- | 


form an overwhelming mass of the 








| 
| 
| 


| which must 


population, while Socialist towns and | 


industrial centres are but small 
lands in the sea of capitalism 
clericalism. 


is- | 
and | 
Socialism is indeed striv- | 


ing to gain a footing among the land- | 


working folk, but up to now 
fort has only borne substantial fruit 
in those regions where landed estates 


this ef- | 


ting up a dictatorship of the workers. 
But the dominion of this workers’ dic- 
tatorship would have extended only to 
Vienna and the neighboring districts 
of lower Austria. In the provinces, 
where hardly any but the railwaymen 
distributed along the railroad and the 
workers in a few industrial centers, 
could have sustained the movement, 
the workers would unquestionably 
have been suppressed. The provinces 
would have divided themselves from 
Vienna and would have set up a joint 
rival government. Open warfare be- 
tween Vienna and the provinces would 
have been inevitable. This would cer- 
tainly have led to an economic block- 
ade against Vienna, and almost as 
surely to foreign intervention—inva- 
sion by Hungary of the Burgenland, 
by Italy of Karnten and Tyrol. The 
Viennese workers would have fought 
heroically, but it is as sure as fate 
that they would have been beaten, All 
the potentialities for the future which 
are contained in the formidable power 
of the Austrian party and of the Aus- 
trian unions would have been at one 
stroke scattered to the winds. Such 
are the fundamental facts, such is the 
determining distribution of power, 
be known, in order to 
grasp the course of events in Vienna. 
Let us turn now to these events them- 
selves. 
A Bloody Friday 

Friday, July 15, the ac- 


When on 


| 
quittal of the Schattendorf murderers 
| became known in Vienna, a portion of 


are dominant, as in a portion of Lower | 


| Austria and in the Burgenland. Apart 
| from Vienna, the rest of Austria is 
|fuled by the bourgeoisie of the mid- 
dling and smaller towns, relying 
support on the peasants, who 
clerically minded, led by the Catholic 
clergy, fanatically anti-Socialist, and 
| in part organized in the armed “Local 
| Guards” (Heimatwehren). 

Supposing the Austrian 
|} class had replied to the bloodshed of 
| July 15 by revolution, by an open fight 
| for mastery of the state, this revolu- 
tion would have taken the following 
In Vienna, the attempt would 


are 


working 


course: 


| perhaps have succeeded, though only | 


|after very hard fighting and at the 
cost of very heavy casualties and ter- 
| Tible destruction in compelling the 


| government to capitulate and in set- 


the big industries of Vienna ceased 
work, and their employees marched out 
into the central streets. Spontaneous 


| strikes and demonstrations of such a 


for | 


kind have again and again occurred 
in Vienna without leading to any acts 
of violence. That this time things were 
otherwise, must be attributed especial- 
to the immensely inflamed bitter 
feeling among the workers; in con- 
junction therewith, however, the fol- 
lowing circumstances played a part: 

The police, at the outset of the dem- 
onstration, felt themselves too weak; 
in consequence of this feeling they 
employed at the very start method 
disused in Vienna for the past cen- 
tury and a half, which angered 
the workers extraordinarily, namely 
that of charges by mounted men 
against the crowd of demonstrators. 


ly 


a 


and 
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This was the immediate cause of the 
riots. The crowd retaliated for these 
attacks by setting fire to buildings 
and by assaulting individual police- 
men, 

Since the members of the Republi- 
can Defense League had left work with 
the others, it was exceedingly difficult 
to collect them. Consequently the 
party, which immediately intervened in 
the affair, could only at a very late 
hour muster bodies of guards in suf- 
ficient strength. So soon as_ these 
bodies at length reached their posts, 
they exerted the greatest imaginable 
efforts to restore order and to clear 
the way for the fire brigades into the 
burning buildings. They were actual- 
ly, after a long struggle with the un- 
disciplined elements among the dem- 
onstrators, on the verge of reaching 
their goal, it had just been possible 
to bring the fire engines up to the 
burning law courts, when one of the 
officers commanding the police lost his 
head, despaired of any success attend- 
ing the efforts of the Defense League, 
and ordered a volley to be fired into 
the crowd. With this action the blood- 
shed began. 

The crowd of demonstrators were 
scattered by the volleys of the police; 
but the casuaities filled the workers 
with intense wrath. The consequence 





was that in the afternoon, when the} 
demonstrations around the “ Ring” | 
streets were long over, individual po- 
licemen and police stations were | 
threatened and attacked by little bands | 
of workers. The police became ner- | 
vous, and now began to shoot at every | 
collection of people, even in places/| 
where no attack had been made on 
them. The majority of the victims 
fell, not during the demonstration in 
the “Ring,” but in consequence of 
this senseless shooting by the police, 
and their number was all the greater 
because of the criminal use by the 
police of lead bullets without casing, 
i. e., bullets with dum-dum effect. 
The Strike Is Called 

On the afternoon of this day of 
bloodshed, the party executive and the 
trade union commission had to con- 
sider, how the working class should | 
reply to this appalling slaughter. Both | 
sides immediately resolved on a 24- 
hour general strike of all workers for | 
the morrow, immediate stoppage of | 
of postal, telegraphic and | 





railways, 


| telephonic traffic and of steamer serv- 


ices on the Danube, without the usual 
24 hours’ notice. These decisions by 





thé party executive and the trade 
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Samuel Gompers personally used all 
his influence in behalf of the victims. 
The only notable man in the labor 
movement who did not co-operate was 
Powderly, but even he did not attack 
anybody engaged in asking for a par- 
don. Moreover, nearly all the Knights 
of Labor Assemblies co-operated de- 
spite Powderly’s indifference. 

The second case is that of Moyer, 
Haywood and Pettibone. The whole 
labor movement without exception, 
political and economic, co-operated in 
the defense of the accused men. I do 
not recall a single instance of any 
group acting as the Communists have 
acted in the recent case. Moreover, 
A. F. and L. unions all over the coun- 
try played a splendid part in that 
notable struggle, so much so that Hay- 
wood, upon his release, took pains in 
every large city in which he spoke to 
heartily thank members of the unions 
for their valuable aid. 

One may consider every case of this 
kind that we have had in this country 
and not until he reaches the Sacco- 


Vanzetti case will he find an instance} 


of a small organized group guilty of 
the criminal conduct exhibited by the 
Communists. Their activities were 
devoted to asserting that all but their 
small band were “betraying” Sacco 
and Vanzetti. Their antics continued 
after the electric current had closed 
the lips of Sacco and Vanzetti. They 
inspired the Soviet masters of Russia 
to engage in similar attacks on the 
trade unions, Socidlist and Labor par- 
ties of Europe, charging that Com- 
munists alone were working for the 
condemned men. All others were “be- 
trayers” of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

It was not enough that the A. F. of 
L. in convention urged a new trial. 
Not enough that President Green twice 
in the: last two weeks appealed to 
Governor Fuller. Not enough that 
many A. F. of L. unions unwittingly 
contributed funds to the Communist 
“defense” committee. Not enough that 
unions and Socialist and other organ- 
izations organized a one-day general 
strike of 400,000 workers, circulated 
petitions, forwarded protest resolu- 
tions and funds to the Boston Defense 
Committee. All this was “betrayal” 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. On the othet 
hand, raising of funds by Communists 
for the condemned men but which re- 
mained in Communist hands was the 
essence of good faith and devotion to 
the cause! Robbing the dying men of 
this aid, they are even capable of 
sneering at the noble woman who gave 
seven years of devoted service to the 
two Italian martyrs! 

Repaying the Committee 

Turning to the “Daily Worker” of 
August 30 we find an article by Mich- 
ael Gold on the Union Square meeting 
after Sacco and Vanzetti were execut- 
ed. We quote: “The sabotage of the 
mean-minded Boston committee and 
the Socialists was ineffectual. . . 
Mary .Donovan, an obscure spiteful 
female with a great lust for publicity 
was responsible for this.” Then fol- 
lows a reference to “the two little par- 
asites who have fattened on the Sacco 
case in Boston, and have tried to keep 
it from the world.” 

The man who could write these sen- 
tences reads himself out of the com- 
pany of decent and civilized human 
beings. Who is Mary Donovan? More 
than any other person in this country 
this devoted woman is responsible for 
arousing the conscience of the world 
regarding the Sacco-Vanzetti “trial.” 
Night and day she has worked and 
sacrificed, sharing the agonizing sus- 
pense, fears and hopes with Mrs. 
Nicola Sacco. When the full story of 
the hardships, anxieties and sacrifices 
for the condemned men is written, 
Mary Donovan will tower like a gran- 
ite shaft among other devoted friends 
who tried to save the fish peddler and 
shoemaker from death. - 

Who is Michae::.Gold? A literary 
gentleman of uncertain attainments, a 








| what they call the 








Communist Appreciation 


Mary Donovan has been secre- 
tary for seven years of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Defense Committee of 
Boston. As a result of her ac- 
tivity, she has been discharged 
from her position as State fac- 
tory inspector, though she held 
the reputation of being best in- 
spector on the entire force. Cast- 
ing all this aside, she has labored 
day and night, to the point of 
exhaustion, to save the two an- 
archists. After the execution, 
suffering intense shock and sor- 
row, she was arrested by the 
Boston police. 

On the same day she was sen- 
tenced to a year in jail ona charge 
trumped up by the Boston police, 
the esteemed Daily Worker, Com- 
munist organ, described her 
thusly: 

“Mary Donovan, an _ obscure 
spiteful female with a great lust 
for publicity.” 








—— 





smart-aleck playing at burlesque rev- 
olution, producing a “revolutionary” 
drama jazzed with the funds of the 
millionaire, Otto H. Kahn, a type that 
hangs on the fringe “of the working 
class movement, snarling at what he 
does not understand, and one of the 
many little Lenins that try to ape the 
original. Could the ccld lips of Sacco 
and Vanzetti speak they would break 
into blistering speech to rebuke the 
slanderer of Mary Donovan. 

Gold's cowardly failure had refer- 
ence to the failure to sen’? the ashes 
of the dead men to the Union Square 
meeting. In New York last week 
Aldino Feliciani o* the Boston com- 
mittee explaincd why the ashes were 
not sent. That meeting drifted into 
the hands of Communists, and Feli- 
ciani declared that the ashes would 
not be sent te Russia, which treats 
Anarchists worse than they are treat- 


ed in the United States. This is 
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| Cloakmakers.” 


| time. 


the world. One year later our Amer- 
ican Lenins abandoned the fraud and 
Moscow forgot all about it. In 1924 
they cabled Moscow that Foster had 
reecived 100,000 votes for President. 
Moscow spread this news, only to later 
learn that the vote was about 33,000. 
In the same year they reported that 
they had influenced the decisions of 
2,000,000 organized workers in this 
country and were on the road to fall- 
ing heir to the whole trade union 
movement. Then came their collapse 
in the needle trades and heavy deser- 
tions because of their shady financial 
transactions and near destruction of 
the unions. 
Anarchists in Russia 

It is necessary to recall this in pass- 
ing judgment on their report of rais- 
ing a half-million dollars for the de- 
fense of Sacco and Vafhzetti. It is my 
opinion that they again lied to Mos- 
cow in making this report. They may 
have raised a hundred or two-hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but Moscow 
could be impressed if they reported 
twice or thrice as much. The truth 
probably is that they lied to Moscow 
as well as kept the bulk of the funds 
they collected for their own purposes. 
In any event, their report to Moscow 
places them in the pillory before all 
decent and honest men and women. 

Two more items must be added to 
make the Communist record complete 
on this score. In the Daily Worker 
of September 1 is a three-column ap- 
peal to “Carry on the Fight for Which 
Sacco-Vanzetti Gave Their Lives” and 
illustrated with portraits of the dead 
men. Readers are asked to contribute 
money as a “tribute to the memory of 
Sacco and Vanzetti” and to “Help the 
Daily Worker.” It is obvious that all 
such funds will go not to aid in vin- 
dicating thé names of Sacco and Van- 
zetti but to help that Communism, 
which, in Russia, would not have per- 
mitted Sacce and Vanzetti to live and 
to expresse their views! 

The second item is in the issue of 
September 2, a streamer advertising a 
“Jamboree” with “Hundreds of Won- 
derful Attractions,” ostensibly for a 
“Defense Committee” of “Furriers and 
This streamer adver- 
tisement had been appearing for some 
After the execution, it was 
changed to include the following ad- 
dition: “Sacco-Vanzetti Memorial Mu- 


sic.” So a “Jamboree” originally 


literally true, as we shall show below. arranged for a little side graft is 


That $500,000 

When we consider the handling of 
Sacco-Vanzetti funds by the Commun- 
ists we come across a revolting situa- 
tion. They must set up their own 
agency for collections. All other or- 
ganizat.ons co-operate] with the Bos- 
ton committee. When it a-neared that 
a strike might occur on the New York 
transportation lines tne Comununists 
published a program which provided 
for another collection agency. They 
have another one for the miners in 
Pennsylvania. Everywhere they are 
hot for funds. They would undoubt- 
edly have appeared in the strike of the 


Chicago movie houses for more funds | 





changed to drag in the two men exe- 
cuted in Charlestown prison. The 
foulest oaths of drunken sailors could 
not do justice to such conduct. It is 


| all the more revolting considering that 


Sacco and Vanzetti would have been 

hunger-striking in a Bolshevik prison 

if they had been deported to Russia, 
Debs “A Casualty” 

What is just as revolting is the pre- 

tense of Communists .that they are 


|} Shocked because of the fate of Sacco 


These the same 
answered when Eu- 
gene V. Debs in prison that he 
was only a “casualty of war” and it 
was silly to worry about him. When 


and Vanzetti. are 
gentlemen who 


was 


if the struggle had continued. Through | Debs was released and could not be 


this,method of attaching themselves 


as parasites to a strike or some other | Was in his dotage. 


they declared that he 
When Debs died 


won for them 


struggle they gather in funds from | they countermarched by declaring that 


“innocents.” 
There stands in the record that they 
reported to Moscow having gathered 
in a half million dollars for the de- 
fense of and Vanzetti. What 
became of the money? The Boston 
committee received only a few hun- 
dred dollars. Their repurt to Moscow 
appeared in the “International Press 
Correspondence of Vienna,” issue of 
January 6, 1927. 
is inevitable: 


Sacco 


sions Either they lied 


| after 





One of two conciu- | 


to Moscow or they collected hundreds | 
of thousands for the defense of Sacco 


and Vanzetti which they kept. 

What is the truth? 
and even Moscow does not know, for 
they 


cow with lying reports. In 1923 they 


We do not know, | 


have frequently swindled Mos- | 


reported to Moscow that they had or- | 


ganized the Federated Farmer-Labo: 
Party with 600,39) members 


messes.” We deviared it a swindle, 
but Moscow spread the news all over 


and haa | 
won the “leadership of the American-| 


all Debs belonged to them and 
thus tried to label him a fool. 

Had Sacco and Vanzetti lived in 
Communist Russia they would have 
been exectited, imprisoned or exiled. 
This is what has happened to every 
man and woman holding the views 
(Continued on page 7) 
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that for a few days I couldn’t think of any- 

thing else and much less write about it. Strange 
how a shock sent through the bodies of these two 
Italian working men should be felt all around the 
world. At least, I felt it on the night they sent the 
two men’ to eternity and the tearing pain is with me 
yet. Many others, pérhaps millions, in all parts of 
the world, had the same experience, no doubt, else 
why these outbreaks of “mob” violence in so many 
countries. 


TT: killing of Sacco and Vanzetti hit me so hard 


* s s 

It was such a brutal and such a stupid thing to do. 
No one, not even the judge who sentenced them to 
death, claimed that the evidence against Sacco and 
Vanzetti was anything but circumstantial and even 
such circumstantial evidence as there was, was of the 
most questionable kind. Anyhow, it is perfectly safe 
to say that if the accused men had been native Amer- 
icans, or even English speaking aliens, or if they had 
been members of some Republican or Democratic 
Tammany Hall gang instead of anarchists, no twelve 
men could have been found in the U. S. A. to find 
them guilty of first degree murder on the evidence 
submitted in court. 

From whats«the papers say, one would think that the 
violent protests which followed the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti in many parts of the world were all due 
to ignorant mobs and communists. Well, mobs there 
are everywhere, but it isn’t the manifestation of the 
mobs that worry me; it’s the opinion of great journals, 
as The London Times, The Paris Temps and numerous 
others, which are as conservative and respectable as 
The New York Times and The Chicago Tribune that 
bothers my mind. The press of the owning classes 
of Europe and South America had no more sympathy 
with the mobs who threatened American. consulates 
than our own press but there is little solace in that, 
for, while protesting against the action of the mobs, 
that press also damned the action of the Massachu- 
setts courts as judicial murder. 

Judicial murder is an ugly term. Besides it may 
not be deserved at all. A new trial might have es- 
tablished the positive guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Or it might have cleared them of all guilt. Com- 
mutation to life imprisonment would still have given 
them a chance to establish their innocence, if inno- 
cent, at some future day. In any of these events, the 
millions of people who felt that the two men were 
convicted on insufficient evidence would have ac- 
cepted the result of a second trial, whatever it might 
have been. They, also, would have accepted ‘a life 
sentence as sufficient punishment under the circum- 
stances, although life imprisonment is,so much more 
terrible than sudden death in the chair. 

But the case had gotten into a snarl. The judge 
who sentenced the poor devils would not grant them 
another trial. No other court could give them an- 
other trial. The governor who could have commuted 
the sentence to imprisonment for life, was too weak 
to fly in the face of the Boston Back Bay crowd, or 
too proud to bow before the opinion of the outside 
world, or too flint-hearted to give a damn for those 
“Dago” anarchists and the opinion of their friends 
and supporters. Chief Justice Taft, who, in spite‘of 
his plutocratic proclivity, is a human sort of a man, 
was out of the United States. Justice Holmes, as fine 
a man as ever honored the supreme court, felt he had 
no jurisdiction in the matter, and Justice Brandeis, 
another splendid man, felt he could not interfere on 
account of the active part his wife had taken in try- 
ing to save Sacco and Vanzetti from the electric chair. 

It would be interesting to know what men like Taft, 
Holmes and Brandeis think about the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. But, of course, the world will never know. 
Judicial courtesy, temperament and respect for state 
and jurisdictional rights will not permit these men 
to speak from the fullness of their hearts. 

A bloody, stupid mess, snarled up in regularity, 
precedents, proceedings, prejudice, pride and red tape 
which was finally solved in the worst possible manner 
—the killing of two men after seven years of mental 
turture—worse than seven times seven deaths, 





After the Jag 

The Chicago Tribune, in a ponderous editorial, 
advises the American Legion to call off the trip to 
Paris. Feeling against Americans in that city, says 
the editorial, is so bitter on account of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti execution that American visitors are no long- 
er safe. The French authorities will, of course, do 
all in their power to protect the visiting Legionnaires 
against attacks from irresponsible mobs. Shop, tavern 
and coffee keepers are still sympathetic toward 
American dollars, but at that it isn’t fair, opines The 
Tribune, to compel the French government to do such 
an unpopular thing as to protect our ex-doughboys 
against the wrath of a goodly portion of its citizens, 
who, in addition to cobblestones and brickbats, are 
also armed with votes. 

I have a hunch that the Sacco-Vanzetti case is but 
a vehicle by which the working classes of France 
express their abhorrence of anything American. Debt- 
ors never love their creditors, especially when the 
debt is due on the burial expense of such a death 
horse as a war to make the world safe for democracy. 
The upper classes in Europe are too suave to tell us 
to go to hell and pocket our losses as they did theirs. 
But the so-called lower classes lack the refinement of 
their “betters.” The best these inarticulate folk can 
do in expressing their dislike of Americans is to spit 
on the walls of American consulates and yell uncom- 
plimentary epithets at old glory. 

Say, don’t it beat all how times change? Only a 
short ten years ago our dough boys entered Paris 
among the hallelujahs of the grateful multitudes, 
“Lafayette, we are here,” cried our clean, traanly boys. 
“Lafayette, we are it,” they well may exclaim now, 
for the sweet innocent maiden of western democracy 
we rushed to rescue from the “Beast of Berlin” re- 
vealed herself as a regular street walker, soliciting 
the gentlemen of autocracy and dictatorship. We 
paid her clothes and board. We dressed her in the 
garment of the vestal virgin and she deserted her erst- 
while lover, fresh from cow pasture and cornfield, 
for the pimps ‘of the old world red light. 

Too bad, too bad. But old Adam Coaldigger had it 
all doped out. He told them in the very midst of the 
honeymoon just exactly how it would all turn out. 
But they wouldn’t listen to Adam. Said Adam was 
pro-German and pro-kaiser, when all the crime he had 
committed was to remain cool and sane when all 
around thundered the waves of mania. 

Adam was a real patriot. He loved America. He 
loved the traditions of America. He realized how 
much the American people and their Franklins, Jef- 
fersons, Washingtons and Lincolns had contributed 
to the freedom of the human race. But he also knew 
Furopean history. He knew how dynastic ambitions, 
dating back thousands of years, had the poor 
peopie of Europe agair.si’each other like dogs fight- 
ing over a bone. 

And he said, wisely, stay out of that family quarrel. 
But they wouldn't listen to an humble Coaldigger and 
so the world is so much the worse for that. 


Adam Coaldigger. 


set 





find the straight inspirational 

stuff in books or even short mag- 
azine articles a little too heavy for 
them “Captains in Conflict,” by Robert 
R. Updegraff (A. W. Shaw Company), 
should be light enough reading. Here 
in a novel is packed away all the plati- 
tudes, all the hypocrisies of modern 
business. Its subtitle-is “The Story of 
the Struggle of a Business Genera- 
tion,” and it is announced as “a book 
for a million BUSINESS MEN.” It 
was originally published in “System, 
the Magazine of Business,” of which 
periodical “Captains in Conflict” is the 
novelized version. A. W. Shaw, pub- 
lisher of both “System” and the book, 
departs from the usual canons of the 
publishing game to write a foreword 
of laudation, and several “captains of 
industry” are quoted in a similar vein. 

The book has its hero, John Rown- 
tree, and its villain, H. B. Lockhart. 
The struggle is over the stove and 
range business. Rowntree inherits a 
flourishing company from his father, 
symbolically at the opening of the 
twentieth century. Lockhart, a former 
employee of the elder Rowntree, is now 
in business for himself, having estab- 
lished himself when he stole an impor- 
tant patent for a base burner from the 
elder Rowntree. Why was he not sued 
by the real owner, who had a photo- 
graphed copy of the patent assign- 
ment? Here enters the love theme. 
Because Lockhart had also stolen the 
sweetheart of Fowler Rowntree and 
the faithful gallant did not want to 
disillusion Mrs. Lockhart, who was 
happy with her crook of a husband. 

A “Fomented” Strike 

* Rowntree, senior, belonged to the 
old-fashioned school of business men; 
his son, John, and Lockhart to the new. 
But the last two represented the op- 
posing elements of the new business 
generation. John stood for service, not 
mere money-making, and Lockhart for 
profits and cold cash through the ruth- 
less and unscrupulous crushing of com- 
petition by monopolistic control. Thus, 
Lockhart forms a trust, the Consoli- 
dated Stove and Range Company of 
North America; but Rowntree refuses 
to join. 

Then the battle begins. The Consoli- 
dated starts price cutting, but the 
Rowntree firm responds with scientific 
selling methods, analysis of costs and 
improvement of models. The story 
continues: There is Rowntree inad- 


FF: those tired business men who 


The Fiction of Business 
By Louis Stanley 


vertently infringing on Lockhart’s base 
burner patent and being heavily fined 
by the courts; there is Rowntree re- 
fusing to pay the penalty when he dis- 
covers a letter written by his father 
on the day he died in which the story 
of the patent and Mrs. Lockhart is 
told; there is a race for control of the 
gas range and electric range mariet; 
there is a strike that Lockhart hires 
agitators to foment at his rival’s plant, 


when the workers come to realize what 
a good fellow Rowntree is; there is the 
ousting of Lockhart when the trust 
faces bankruptcy, and, just as in the 
movies, there is his replacement by his 
arch enemy, the virtuous Rowntree; 
there is the villain’s profiteering dur- 
ing the war and the hero’s noble ser- 
vice as a dollar-a-year man in Wash- 
ington; there is a silly book on naval 
battles, published in 1810 in London, 
from which the elder Rowntree and 
the younger one after him cull words 
of wisdom to guide them in crises; 
there is the attempt of Lockhart to 
gain stock control of the Consolidated 
in order to push out Rowntree, who 
has just put the combination on its 
feet; there is the frustration of this 
wicked design when John Rowntree 
produces the incriminating evidence 
against Lockhart, now that the lIat- 
ter’s wife is dead, of course; and 
finally, like in all good stories, there 
is the death of the villain and the en- 
trance of the hero’s company into the 
Consolidated, now no longer a grasp- 
ing octopus, but an efficient organiza- 


which is shifted to the Consolidated, | 





tion dedicated to public service. Amen! 

Everything would be satisfactory 
were it not for the fact that in real 
life the saintly business man, if such 
could be found, would have been driven 
to the wall by the cold-blooded trust. 
Certainly, a Rhuge corporation properly 
run, which for the purposes of the 
story the Cohsolidated is not, would 
have easily crushed a single firm such 
as the Rowntree Stove and Range 
Company, which does not even seem 
to have been a corporation. But that 
would have upset the whole story and 
reversed the dedication of the book, 
which, by the way, is “to the John 
Rowntrees of Today who are wiping 
out the memory of the H. B. Lock- 
harts of Yesterday.” 




















Swedish Labor 

HIS booklet, “The Trade Union 
T Movement in Sweden,” by Sig- 
fried Hansson, which is No. 6 of 

the International Trade Union Library, 
published by the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, gives an excellent 
review of the origin and growth of the 
Swedish trade union movement, which 
may be considered one of the strongest 
and most devoted members of the in- 
ternational trade union movement. 
Sweden is one of the few Continental 
countries where the trade union move- 
ment has remained immune from the 
effects of dissension generally occa- 
sioned through diversity of race and 
language or through political and re- 
ligious views. The general strike, 
which was acclaimed in the year 1909 
as a counter-move against certain very 
comprehensive lockouts, resulted in a 
severe loss to the Swedish trade union 


| narily 


veloping vigorously. Since then the 
membership of the Swedish unions has, 
however, again continued to increase, 
and at the end of October, 1926, the 
membership of the unions affiliated 
with the National Center numbered 
more than 400,000, while that of the 
organizations outside of the National 
Center amounted to about 100,000. An 
idea of the financial strength of the 
Swedish trade unions is afforded by the 
fact that at the end of 1925 the unions 
belonging to the National Center had a 
sum at their disposal of over 17,500,000 
kronen, or 45 kronen per member. 

In this booklet of fifty-six pages the 
author gives a graphic and extraordi- 

interesting description of the 
close co-operation between the 
political and industrial sides of the 
Swedish labor movement, its educa- 
ticenal activities, the organization of the 
intellectual workers and civil servants, 
ete. The chapter dealing with the form 
of organization indicates the impor- 
tance which the question of organiza- 
tion by industry has attained in Swe- 
den, and that, in spite of exhaustive 
discussions and decisions taken at pre- 
vious congresses, it has as yet been 
impossible to arrive at a solution satis- 
factory to all parties. 

This brochure from the pen of an 
author responsible for a series of 
works dealing with the history of the 
Swedish labor movement in general 
and several individual unions of his 
country, and who has, so to speak, be- 
come the historian of the Swedish trade 
union movement, is recommended to 
every trade unionist. 

The brochure is obtainable in the 
United States of America from Bruno 
Wagner, 243 East Eighty-fourth street 
(Labor Temple), New York city, at 


very 








movement, which at that time was de- 


20 cents per copy. 











“Hear-No-Evil, See-No-Evil, Speak-No-Evil,” drawn By Christopher Rule for “Mickey 
and the Monkeys” by Victorine Kirk (Viking Press) 
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Generals Are at It Again 





Three Military Men Seek 
The Presidency 





signed his position as chief of federal 
army operations in the State of Vera 
Cruz in order to campaign for the 
presidency. He has the loyalty of the 
army of Vera Cruz. General Obregon 
has the allegiance of the important 
army of Sonora which took a leading 
part in the revolution. 


for “religious liberty.” “Any restriction 
of thought, religion and the press is a 
crime,” he said. 


action hastily followed revelations of 
large scale bribery and corruption by 
Mexico City police in the enforcement 
of the regulation. General Gomez is 


If General Gomez is elected, the Do- 


new rebellion in connection with the 
present campaign. 
the 
with the latifundists and financed by 
the oil 
other de la Huertist revolution. 
such an uprising has little hope of suc- 
cess, 
defense of their government as they 
did in 1923, when the Agrarian party 
alone placed 10,000 men on the field. 
Labor will not be backward, either, in 
helping put down a counter-revolution, 


men are supporting General Obregon. 


Everywhere in Mexico men fear a 
They predict that 
disgruntled church leaders allied 
precipitate an- 
But 


interests will 
agrarians will rise to the 


The 


The bulk of farmers and laboring 
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The Portrait of 
a President 


‘Ts HERE was you born?” asks a character 
W in one of Ring Lardner’s delightful 


“Out of wedlock” is the gloomy 


. 
| 4 





plays. 
answer. 

We have just finfshed a most amazing book which 
describes with meticulous detail the history of a 
child born under these circumstances. 

Now from time to time rumors have reached our 
innocent ears that this sort of thing does happen, 
even in the best regulated romances. There would 
be nothing to warrant the use of the word “amaz- 
ing” about this book were it not for the fact that 
the child in question is introduced as the daughter 
of the late Warren Gamaliel Harding, one time Presi- 
dent of these United States. Nor again would’ “amaz- 
ing” be appropriate if the book merely informed us ; 
that Warren was no monogamist. Long before Sam s 
Adam’s “Revelry” appeared, we had a sneaking notion Thad 
that Mr. Harding knew his wild onions. 

What does amaze us in “The President's Daugh- 
ter,” by Nan Britton, published, and with some dif- : 
ficulty, by her under the name of the Elizabeth Ann ° 
Guild at 20 West 46th Street, New York City (price) : 
$5) is the light that it throws on the mental set-up 
of a man for whom millions of Americans so em- 
phatically cast their ballots. The story that Nan 
Britton tells is the story of the love of two second- : 
grade morons. That it is a true story no one who s 
has read more than fifty pages can possibly deny. 
For Nan has an embarrassingly uncanny memory for 
the names of shady resorts, the time-tablgs of sleep- 
ers, even the menus of meals she ate ven Warren, 
And she puts it to good use as she describes the Grand 
Presidential Passion that began in May, 1917, at the 
old Manhattan Hotel at Madison Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, New York City, when the Presidency 
was still ahead, carried on through New York and 
Marion, Ohio, and the Senate rooms, and even the 
holy places of the White House itself and culminated 
only by death from what the world took to be pto- 
maine poisoning, but what Nan assures us was really 
a “broken heart.” Her version of Mr. Harding’s death 
is: “I believe that under the burden of fatherhood, 
which he revered but dared not openly confess, com- 
bined with the responsibility of the welfare of the 
nation, he loved, the twenty-ninth President of the 
United States truly laid down his life for his people.” 

The entire five hundred pages of this book are filled 
with the unabashed hero-worship of the paragraph 
quoted above. Bven when Senator Harding was sit- 
ting in his pajamas on the side of a bed in a room 
in a hotel in the Thirties in New York, where “friends 
of his in Washington had intimated that they had 
stopped under similar unconventional circumstances 
with no unpleasant consequences,” even when there 
entered to him and Nan two gruff blackmailers, even 
then he was the “parfit, genteel knight” trying to pro- 
t@t his “little girl’ and finally getting off by slip- 
ping the intruders a twenty dollar bill. When Nan 
and he were safely off in a taxi bound to Churchill's, 
he exclaimed in relieved glee, “Gee, Nan, I thought I 
wouldn’t get out of that under $1,000.” 

It is interesting to the student of American affairs 
to note that the reason why the Senator got out of 
that scrape so cheaply was, as Mr. Harding later ex- 
plained to Nan, “a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives or of the United States Senate cannot be de- 
tained for any reason whatsoever when he is en route 
to Washington to serve the people. At the time of 
our almost tragic adventure Mr, Harding had been 
‘en route,’ for he had stopped to be with me (Nan) 
on ais way back to Washington from some city where 
he had delivered an address.” The address, no doubt, 
was one on the sanctity of the American home and 
the deep damnation of those “subversive forces of 
Socialism and Anarchism” that would violate it. 

Interesting also to the student is the story of how 
Senator Harding got Nan a job at the United States 
Steel Corporation. Let her tell it: 

“Mr. Harding had told me that he thought the 
very place for me was in the United States Steel 
Corporation. I had never heard of Judge Gary, strange 
to say, and he explained that he wags Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the largest corporation in the 
world. Mr. Harding handed his card to the secre- 
tary in Judge Gary’s outer office. The judge came out 
immediately. After introducing me to Judge Gary, 
Mr. Harding inquired casually of him whether his 
(Harding’s) senatorial services in a certain matter 
had been satisfactory. The judge replied that they 
had indeed and thanked Mr. Harding.” 

Nan got the job. 
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By Norman Studer 
Mexico City, Aug. 25. 

NCE more :Mexico’s military men 
O are out for the Presidential prize. 

In bedizened military dress that 
contracts ludicrously with the ragged 
uniforms of the lowly soldados who 
pass and repass below them, three 
generals beckon the voters from every 
available wall and fence. Although 
election day is almost a year off the 
political kettle seethes violently. A 
score of fly-by-night political dailies 
are on the field, while numberless 
transitory “revolutionary” parties are 
functioning for the duration of the 
campaign. , 

These parties and party organs are 
usually made to order and will cease 
to be as soon as the spoils are divided. 
The campaigns they wage are of an 
intensely personal nature, not without 


amusing aspects. General Arnulfo R. 
Gomez flaunts the slogan “The Man 
Without Vices.” Promptly his co- 


partner General Serrano, well known 
for his wine-bibbing, is dubbed “The 
Man With Vices.” “Surely this agra- 
rian program seems to have been ap- 
proved of in a fit of drunkenness,” 
remarks a critic of Serrano’s platform. 
General Obregon in turn is depicted as 
an unprincipled egoist always thirsting 
after more péwer. Former campaign 
mates cite anecdotes to prove this. He 
would tear up the hard won princi- 
ples of 1910 to satisfy his craving for 
power, they say. In cartoons he is 
depicted standing shoulder to-shoulder 
with the hated Santa Anna who sold 
himself to the gringoes. 
Retaliating for reflections 
eral Serrano, his follower make use of 
a stock Mexican atvertising slogan 
which is altered to read: “Ask for 
Beer and They Will Give You Obre- 
gon.” 


on Gen- 


A Personal Campaign 
Petty personalities such as these are 


Little can be said concerning the 
programs of Serrano and Gomez. In 
fact, they themselves say little about 
them, concentrating their verbal fire 
on the re-electionists’ “betrayal” of 
the revolution. To the agrarians Ser- 
rano holds out such generalities as 
“fulfilment of the agrarian promises 
of the revolution;” to the latifundists 
(abstentee_ owners of huge tracts of 
land) he promises, more specifically, 
that there will be no further partition 
of large estates without ample “medi- 
tation” and “study.” To labor he 
promises “fulfillment of the revolu- 
tionary labor program.” General Ser- 
rano was at one time member of Obre- 
gon's military staff and it was origin- 
ally planned that his candidacy be 
launched to divide the anti-re-elec- 
tionist ranks. But he now cherishes 
ambitions of his own. 

Gomez for Wealth 

General Gomez makes a frank bid 
for support of the vested interests in 
oil land and religion. In his program 
he declares that “the problem of land 
is not a question of unindemnified di- 
vision of the land but of intelligent 
farming.” In Vera Cruz his sympathies 
have been markedly for the large land 
owners and under his presidency it is 
safe to predict that the tedious legal 
process of returning the communal 








openly bandied about in the Mexican 
campaign (rather than whispered as 
in our contests). They serve to fan 
the flame of political passion to a 
dangerous height. The Mexican Presi- 
dential campaign is largely a personal 
battle for bureaucratic loot between 
militaristic-political cliques. 

The three aspiring generals—Ser- 
rano, Gomez and Obregon—have this | 








much in common: They derive much | 
strength from the personal] loyalty of | 
various segments of the federal army 
which still remains a potent political 
club. General Serrano has the loyalty 
of many army officers in the federal 
district. It is generally believed that 
his rise to importance has beeu mainly 











due to his ability to play the good 
fellow with his brother officers. In 
outlying districts General Serrano’s 


National Revolutionary Party‘is barely | 


heard of. General Gomez is a more | 





formidable contender. He recently re- 


| ejidos, or common lands, whic.. have 


' public worship in private homes, This 


lands to the Indians would come to a 
halt. The agraristas of Vera Cruz, a 
state still saddled with the curse of 
latifundism, are bitter in their oppo- 
sition to General Gomez. They cite 
case after case of rebel bands harrying 
the fields and murdcring farmers while 
the federal troops do nothing, or else 
actually abet the marauders. These 
rebels are mainly dispossessed land- 
owners out to kill and pillage on the 


been returned to their rightful owners. 

Championing the cause of the Catho- 
lic Church, General Gomez is likely 
to attract many who have just griev- 
ances against the present government 
policy, which has its roots in the Obre- 
gon administration. A short time ago 
the Calles government was ferced to 
pardon all the Catholics imprisoned for 
the ruling against holding 


violating 


heny interests and Standard Oil will 
have nothing to fear. His platform 
includes a plank calling for “no retro- 
activity” of Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion, relating to nationalization of the 
subsoil. 
The “Re-election” Menace 

But General Gomez and Serrano are 
more concerned with the “re-election’ 
menace than with social 
They have revived the rallying cry of 
the revolution against Porfirio Diaz in 
1910, “Effective Suffrage, No Re-elec- 
tion.” General Obregon wishes to 
violate Article 83 of the Constitution, 
they charge, an article which he helped 
to place there. This article provides 
that “the President will begin to exer- 
cise his duties the 17th of December 
and will remain for four years and 
may never be re-elected.” “The voice 
of the martyr, Madero, cries to us from 
his vengrated tomb” against this out- 
rage, fe anti-re-electionists assert. 
But the Obregonists contend that the 
Constitution merely forbids the Presi- 
dent to succeed himself and says noth- 
ing of alternate terms. They profess 
to question the sincerity of the anti- 
re-electionists, pointing out that 
action has always masked itself under 
some deceptive and honest appearing 
slogan. Which is true. When a!. the 
progressive-minded leaders de- 
serted Carranza in 1920 the reactionary 
military chieftains put forward Bonillos 
with the slogan, “Back to ‘civilism.’” 
And when de la Huerta launcped his 
well-oiled revolt in 1923 he raised the 
cry of “anti-impositionism.” 

Whatever degree of the | 


programs. 











re- 


had 


sincerity 
anti-re-electionists possess, it is highly 
significant that they reverted to the 
futile unrealistic first stages the 
revolution for a battle cry. The slogan, | 
“Effective Suffrage; No Re-election,” | 
was aimed solely for the downfall of 
Porfirio Diaz. It was a political pro- 

gram, and failed to satisfy the great 


of 


social] and economic discontent which 
was the real cause of the revolution. 
In putting forward this slogan the 
Serranists and Gomists are insuring 


themselves against the necessity of 
pushing forward the great constructive 
work of the revolution. 











| 
| 


With Obregon, a military man of en- 
tirely different stamp, began the con- 
structive work of the revolution in 
1920. It is safe to predict that if he 
returns to office the tedious and seem- 
ingly hopeless work of reconstruction 
will continue. The most important of 
these tasks—begun in his or President 
Calles’ administration—are: (1) The 
Agrarian reconstruction, restoration of 
the ejidos taken from the people dur- 
ing the Diaz dictatorship. Granting 
agricultural loans for tools, seeds, ani- 


mals, etc. Irrigation projects, roads 
building. (2) Fostering a national! in- 
dustry. (3) A school program looking 
to the abolition of Wliteracy, with 


parallel development of agricultural 
and industrial schools. (4) Providing 
the necessary atmosphere for healthy 
expansion of the labor unions and bona 
fide agrarian guilds. (During the past 
year the growing League of Agrarian 
Communities has increased to over 




















100,000 members, while among the in- 





dustrial workers the C. R. O. M. has 
passed the million mark.) 

If this program is continued by the 
next President, Mexico will soon pass 
from the present phase of military 
sgenerals. The Obregons will eventually 
eliminate themselves. The hesitancy 
of the C. R. O. M. in climbing aboard 
the Obregon band wagon and the 


rumor that a non-military 
laborite might be supported is hand- 
writing on the wall for the military 


earlier 





men. While it is unlikely that the 
Cc. R. O. M. leaders will carry out this 
|} plan the existence of the possibility 
is an indication that profound social | 
*hanges are taking place in Mexico.* 
The great masses of farmers and | 
laborers are building up a political | 
power that will some day overshadow 
the military men. Meanwhile they 


President would come to demolish 
what has been done, and that with | 
jany other man the agrarian situation 
would be in danger of slipping back- 


gle, as a Mexican writer has observed, 


stinct, since they know that any other 


ward to the Porfirian epoch.” 


. The cc 
written, has endorsed General Obregon. 


support Obregon in the present strug- 


“not only for gratitud but in- 


by 





R. O. M.. since the above was 


From now on Washington guides may point with 
pride to Rooms 314 and 341 in the Senate Building. 
It was in one of these rooms that Nan believes the 
President's daughter was conceived. “We went over 
to the Senate Office in the evening. We stayed quite 
a while there that evening, longer, He said, than was 
wise for us to do, because the rules governing guests 
in the Senate Office were rather strict. It was here. 
we both decided afterward, that-our baby girl was 
conceived.” She explains that “the Senate Offices do 
not provide preventive facilities for use.in such emer- 
gencies,” a deficiency which the next Congress will 
undoubtedly remedy with much needed legisiation. 

In the darkness of Senatorial chambers, in sleep- 
ers and boarding-houses and New York apartments 
and ?n a tiny closet in the White House, the embraces. 
the “Gee, Nans,” the elaborate interchange of inno- 
cent appearing letters continue in the exalted man- 
ner of the love of a bond-salesman for his stenog- 
rapher. The affair of Judd Gray and Ruth Snyder 
takes on the majesty of the passions of Tristram and 
Iseult by comparison. 

The book is studded with pictures of the principal 
characters, there is a priceless snap-shot of the 
younger Harding that time he blew the slip-horn i» 
the Marion band. The love-child Elizabeth-An& 
a really beautiful little girl, is shown in numerous 
poses. 

The author tells us that because the Harding family 
while apparently acquiescing in the truth of her story, 
still refuse to do anything adequate for her in the 
shape of financial assistance, she was forced to pub- 
ish this book to make enough to take care of Eliza- 
beth-Ann. She was also forced to find her own pub- 
lisher. And just as the first edition was going to 
press, she tells us that John S. Sumner and “six burly 
New York policemen” marched in and earried off the 
plates of the book, which they later returned without 
comment. 

The reader leaves this amazing book with many 
questions. How come that the story of Sumner’s raid 
escaped the New York reporters for what the New 
York “Times” with emphasis on the quotation marks 
humorously refers to as “the capitalist press”? What 
papers have reviewed this book? We have seen one 
advertisement of it thus far, but no reviews. What 
societies of “patriotic women” are going to book 
stores buying up all available copies of “The Presi- 
dent's Daughter,” as a clerk recently informed a friend 
of ours? But most of what sort of civilization 
is this that so overwhelmingly chooses for its head 
the shoddy, shop-worn, enamored grocery-boy type 
that this book proves Warren Gamaliel Harding to 
have been? And will choose again next year, uniess 
all signs fail. 


all, 
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The New Plays 





Theatre 


“Pickwick” Arrives at the Empire With an Ex- 
cellent English Cast— 
and Rich Musical Comedy at the 46th Street 


“Good News” Fast 











HE much-heralded “Pickwick” 
which Mr. Frank C. Reilly has 
been promising us these many 

months has arrived at the Empire The- 
atre in all its impressive regalia. 
“Freely pased” on the famed “Pick- 
wick Papers,” the play presented by 
Mr. Reilly and his more than capable 
company is certain to enthuse all lovers 
of Dickens. 

There is little of plot in “Pickwick.” 
It is rather a series of pictures taken 
from the book and strung together 
with slight sequence. Only toward 
the end do we find a connected at- 
tempt to tell a story. The imprison- 
ment of the philosophic and bibulous 
Pickwick on the trumped up breach 
of promise suit, preceded by the court- 
room scene, is the climax of this pleas- 
ing bit of polite humor. 

Mr. Reilly, who was assisted in writ- 
ing the play by Cosmo Hamilton, has 
brought over a troupe of British play- 
ers, headed by John Cumberland. Even 
though the action palls a bit ever so 
often through the three acts and eight 
scenes, the players from Mr. Cumber- 
lands down are more or less perfect 
pictures of Dickens’ beloved and hated 
characters. And when one tires of 
watching them, there are the rich set- 
tings provided through the artistry of 
William Castle. There is never a dull 
moment, however, when Charles Mc- 
Naughton is on the stage portraying 
Sam Weller, Pickwick’s loyal and 
happy man-servant. Particularly on 
the witness stand was Mr. McNaugh- 
ton’s Weller a’ delight. While politely 
restrained (or forced) mirth was the 
general rule, McNaughton shattered 
this rule completely. Of a piece with 
his spirited acting in the courtroom 
scene was that of Bruce Winston as 
Sargeant Buzfuz, and Hugh Miller as 
the eccentric Mr. Jingle. 


who filed out of the theatre at 

46th street last evening were 
speculating quite avidly over the huge 
sums of ducats that the genial part- 
nership of Schwab & Mandel will 
scoop up out of “Good News.” 

It is a musical comedy of rare 
talent in these days when any kind 
of talent is rare. Firstly it is the 
cleanest bit of entertainment that 
Broadway has seen in many a moon. 
We counted only one or two ques- 
tionable quips. And when one don- 
siders that the plot, and subject mat- 
ter is wrapped around the campus and 
college life of a co-ed college, it is 
quite remarkable that the tin pan al- 
leyists who hatched and patched “Good 


T- enthusiastic pleasure seekers 














ALINE MacMAHON 
“Her First Affaire,” at the Nora 
Bayes Theatre 





News” together kept themselves in such 
decent restraint. The furthest they 
dared to venture in their naughtiness 
was a hasty remark regarding a fair 
co-ed’s lost bloomers. Broadway is 
surely on the reform upslide. 

Sprightly tunes, sprightlier dances, 
black bottom specialty numbers, a 
fumbled ball in a football game, where 
the hero pulls the bone, and the dum- 
bell does the heroic recovery; college 
boys and girls that look like the goods 
on any campus, fair faces, lithe limbs, 
and rattling patter make for a light 
evening’s entertainment that New 
York’s weary tradesmen will enjoy all 
winter and far into the spring. 

The cast is uniformly well trained 
and efficient in fun making and mu- 
sical effort. The dancing of Don 
Tompkins and Zelma O’Neill is zippy 
and zesty, and the costuming fresh 
and aesthet@ally pleasing. 

All in all “Good News” is in for a 
long trip. And it will keep traveling 
as it did last night, fast and furiously, 
indeed. $s. A. D. 





Two featured actresses have been 
engaged for productions by Flo Zieg- 
feld this season. Harriet Hoctor, the 
little dancer who soon became a fav- 
orite in the revue “A la Carte,” is to 
appear in “The Three Musketeers,” 
the musical version of the Dumas 
novel, rehearsals for which are sched 
uled to begin late in November. In 
the meantime Miss Hoctor will con- 
tinue her pleasing dancing in “A la 
Carte.” 





J. C. NUGENT 
in “Mister Romeo,” at Wallack’s 
eatre 





J.C. Nugent Happy 
_ In New Role 


HERE was a time when coy poll- 
ticians seeking political ad- 
~ yancement would strike an atti- 
tude and mouth a time-worn aphorism. 
“The office seeks the man” was the 
burden of their utterance. Applied to 
the theatre, it means that the play 
seeks the player. The instances, how- 
ever, where the player suits the part, 
or vice versa, are, unfortunately, most 
rare. ‘ 

One of the rare instances occurred 
when “Mister Romeo,” a comedy, the 
joint work of Harry Wagstaff Gribble 
and Wallace A. Manheimer, was sub- 
mitted to J. C. Nugent, acknowledged 
to be America’s foremost character 
actor. Mr. Nugent had barely closed 
his most phenomenal revival of his 
play, “Kempy,” at the Hudson Theatre, 
and retired to his home in Harbor 
View, where, surrounded by his family, 
he was settling down to enjoy a much- 
needed rest, when the script ‘of the 
play was forwarded to him. He was 
on the beach near his home tinkering 
over a new boat when his daughter 
Ruth handed him the play. Forgetting’ 
all about the work in hand, and sur- 
rounded by tools of all description, he 
sat down on the sand and read the 
play. An hour later he was on his 
way to sweltering New York to discuss 
terms for his engagement. In less 
than a week he was rehearsing. Here 
is an instance of a play seeking and 
finding the player. 

InuUthis new comedy Mr. Nugent 
once again has found a vehicle that 
affords him splendid opportunities to 
display the unique talents that have 
endeared him to the theatregoing pub- 
lic in every city in these United States. 
While it is true that, in his opinion, the 
finest part he was ever called upon to 
create was in the McEvoy play of last 
season, entitled “God Loves Us,” he yet 
feels that in “Mister Romeo” he will 
repeat his former triumph, 





*‘My Maryland’’ Opens 
At The Jolson Moiiday 





e 

MNHERE is a little blonde lady with 
a golden voice who has deserted 
grand opera for operetta. She 
was on the threshold of a great ca- 
reer in the former field when she left 
it. The lady’s name is Evelyn Her- 
bert, and her latest operetta is “My 
Maryland,” in which she will make her 
first New York appearance at Jolson’s 
Theatre on Monday, September 12, In- 
cidentally, she has been playing in it 
in Philadelphia for nine months; it has 

been a sensational success there. 

Miss Herbert was a leading singer 
with the Chicago Civic Grand Opera 
Company, having sung Mimi in “La 
Boheme,” and other leading parts. But 
it seemed that while she became well- 
known in Chicago, her glory did not 
spread far beyond that metropolis. 
And, besides, the financial remunera- 
tion was nothing to speak of. That, it 
seems, is the generai rule in grand 
opera. ‘ 

She decided to come east, and when 
she reached Manhattan she met the 
famous Roxy, who had heard her sing 
in Chicago. He asked her if she 
would like to appear fo. a week at 
the Capitol Theatre, whose destinies he 
was then guiding. The week stretched 
into a month, and she was just about 
to accept his offer of a long-term con- 
tract when Mr. J. J. Shubert heard her 
one night and was delighted with her 
voice. He sent for her and within the 
week she was rehearsing the leading 
role in “The Love Song.” From the 
first night she appeared in that she 
realized that operetta was her forte. 
It might be added that Miss Herbert is 
an excellent actress as well as singer. 

After “The Love Song” came the 
part of Princess Flavia in the operetta 
of that name. And on Monday New 
York will see Evelyn Herbert as Bar- 
bara Frietchie in “My Maryland,” the 
most ambitious role in her career, She 
has found the right medium for her 
abilities, and it is in operetta that she 
wants to stay. After “My Maryland” 
the Messrs. Shubert plan to star her in 
another operetta. But from present in- 
dications it will be at least two years 
before she can leave “My Maryland.” 





Provincetown Announces 
New Play by Paul Green 


The Provincetown Playhouse, which 
is now reviving “In Abraham’s Bos- 
om,” announces that its subscription 
season definitely would include “Seven 
Against Thebes,” by James Light, the 
Provincetown stage director, and a 
new full-length play by Paul Green. 
One more production, still to be se- 
lected, will round out the schedule, 








EVELYN HERBERT 
Prima Donna in “My Maryland,” Whieh 
the Shuberts Bring to Jolson 
Theatre This Week 





The completed cast of “The Wild 
Man of Borneo,” by Marc Connelly 
and Herman Mankiewicz, which Philip 
Goodman will present at the Bijou 
Theatre, September 12, includes 
George Hassell, the featured player; 
Josephine Hull, Harold Elliott, Mar- 
guerite Churchill, Spencer Chartres, 
Edward F. Nannary, Anna Thomas, 
Lotta Linthicum, Murray Alper and 
Sarah Enright. The play opens in Ase 
bury Park next Monday, where it plays 


for three nights. It will be seen the 
second half of the week in Long 
Branch. 








Theatre Guild Acting Co. 


THE 
S"GOND 
MAN 


TH., W. of 52d 8t. 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 


Evgs. 8:40 
2:40 


GUILD 





“A Ep rs, and to be rec- 
ommended.” — Jeffa 
fone ry Holmesdale, 


GUSTAV BLUM Presents 


“HER FIRST 
AFFAIRE” 


A Smart Comedy by Merrill Rogers 
with ALINE MacMAHON 
and STANLEY LOGAN 


BAYES THEA., 44th St., W. of B’way 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:30 
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r 


cant get 
away from 


A SMASHING . ENTANGLING 
MYSTIFYING NOVELTY HIT OF THE YEAR. 


Jim Haliday 


MUSIC B ‘WED. v BAT. tox ¢ 240 


SEATS afways AT 











Jack Haskell is staging the dances 
for Philip Goodman’s production, “The 
Five O’Clock Girl,” now in preparation 
for a New York opening on Septem- 
ber 19 at the Shubert Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, ; 


The Duncan Sisters saw “The Des- 
ert Song” the other evening and went 
backstage to congratulate Robert Hal- 
liday on his success in the role of the 
Red Shadow. «Halliday was leading 
man for the Duncans in “Topsy and 
Eva. 





MONDAY, SEPT. 12 


George M. Cohan. 
and others. 
REVELRY, at the Masque. 
kins Adams’ novel. 
Charles Ellis and others. 

THE WILD MAN OF BORNEO, 
Connelly and Herman J. Mank 
Josephine Hull. 

MY MARYLAND, at the Jolson. 
and Sigmund Romberg. 


by Lincoln Osborne. 


others. 
HALF A WIDOW, at the Wald 


Artzbasheff. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 13 
THE TRIMPHANT BACHELO 
Owen Davis. 


Eugene Davis. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 16 
CREOLES. A play by Samuel S 


‘The New Plays Next Week 


THE BABY CYCLONE, at the Henry Miller Theatre. 
With Grant Mitchell, Joseph Allen, Georgia Caine 


By Maurine Watkins, from Samuel Hop- 
With George MacFarlane, Jefferson DeAngeles, 


With George Rosener and others. 


SECRET SERVICE SMITH, at the Cosmopolitan. 
With Ramsay Wallace, Norma Phillips and 


Dupree and Harry B. Smith; music by Shep Camp. 
Martin, Gertrude Land and others. 

ENEMIES AND LIVERS, at the Little Theatre. 
For special matinees only. 


With Robert Ames, Elsie Lawson and others. 
TEN PER CENT., at the George M. Cohan Theatre. 
With James Spottswood, Robert Leonard and others. 


Allan Dinehart, Helen Chandler and Nattacha Rambova. 








A farce by 


A comedy by Marc 


at the Bijou. 
and 


iewicz. With George Hassell 
An operetta by Dorothy Donnelly 
A detective play 
orf. A musical comedy by Frank 
With Vivian 


From the Russian 


R, at the Biltmore. A comedy by 


A comedy by 


hipman and Kenneth Perkins. With 





—_ 











Chock Full of Laughs 
WALLACK THEA. 


West 42d St. Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
Every Evening at 8:30 


MURRAY PHILLIPS Presents 


“MISTER ROMEO” 


with 
J. C. NUGENT 
Thais Lawton — Isabelle Lowe 


A Riot of Fun 














“The Cathedral of the Motion Picture” 


Under the 
Personal 
Supervision 
os. L. 
ROTHAFEL 
(ROXY) 


50 St. 
and 
7th Ave. 


THEATRE 


First Time at Popular Prices 
The Best Picture of the Year 


“Tth HEAVEN” 


with JANET GAYNOR 
and CHARLES FARRELL 
Directed by FRANK BORZAGE 
Based on John Golden’s Brilliant Stage 


Play, with Orchestral and Choral Accom- 
paniment on the 


MOVIETONE 


and a Striking Prologue 


MUSICAL VERSION. OF 
“THE GORILLA” PLANNED 


James W. Elliott announces that he 
has signed contracts with two un- 
named comedians to appear in his 
forthcoming musical version of “The 
Gorilla.” Due to prior contracts, Mr. 
Elliott claims that he cannot at pres- 
ent reveal the names of the players, 








Frank Mandel, of the firm of Schwab 
& Mandel, returned from Chicago, 
where he presided at the opening per- 
formance of “The Desert Song” at the 
Great Northern Theatre. He reports 
that this Romberg musical play was 
cordially received in the lake me- 
tropolis, 











PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: 
62 East 106th Street 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 
ISADORE SILVERMAN, 
Secretary-Treas. 


Financial 


Telephone: 
Lehigh 3141 


WILLIAM MERROW, 
Recording Secretary, 














Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affliated with the American Federation of 
Nationa! Building Tradew Council 


Labor ané 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 


Labor Lyceum, 


219 Sackman S&t., Brooklyn 


ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 


I. JAFFE, Vice-President 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. 
M ARKER, Financial Sec’y., 


J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 


200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn 





Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL % 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 


Telephone Lenox 4559 


EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 











LOCAL 


WILLIAM WENGERT, President 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Witonaete Ave, Phone 4621 Stagg 
Office open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. P. M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday renee 


NO. 9 


CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 





oa 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, tocated in the most 
pen te Tegion of the Catskill Moun- 
the regular weekly benefit. 











‘THOMAS DALTON, President 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Bec’y 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Fat 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


Bas. Agent 


CHAS. H. BAUSHER, 
. Bec’y 


THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec 











Meets Every 3rd Su 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 


Sunday of Every Month at 
SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN 


Phone Watkins 9188 


LEON H. ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 
Vice-President 
das. J. McGrath 
Secretary-Treas, 
Theodore F. Douglas 
Organizer 











67-69 Lexington Avenue 


Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, 
Recording Secretary 





DOCK .AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINER! 
OF AMERICA 


Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Tre President 

Fd. Olsen, Fin. Sec "y 
Charles Johnson, &. ° 


Madison Square 4992 


Ludwi; 


Ray C 
ensure? 4 


Senece 
Business Agents 








OHN 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. 
Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH, President. 


w. 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS, 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 


Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 
Long Island City 
atsP M. 


AF Financial Secretary. 
Recording Secretary. 











Fifth Avenue. 

lar gh every 
Ew J. MORAN. President. 
DEIGAN. mmumaatattes ~ 


tana 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 468. of NEW YOR CITY 
P 
Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 East 84th Street 
Vice-Prest 


ustpess Agent 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN: JOHN BASSETT, PAT DREW. 


hone: Harlem 4878. 


JOHN WALS . 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS Secretary. 

















Office and Headquarters: 


j JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
: Presi 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


217 Court Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at 8 P. M. 


GUSTAV ANDERSON, 
Vice-President. 


EUGENE MURPHY, Recording Secretary 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WIiSTER, Delegates. 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 














eevine meetings every Friday at 
Ms iT A. HANNA, President. 


HOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. Sec’y. CHAS. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 


. 3 RED 
4. 4. CAC TOn, Viee- Presiden t. Ww. 3. © 
BARR, Treasurer. 


Phone: 
TNELANDER 8339 
wit ag Ree. oe 
WILLIAM FIFE. Bus A 











For information, apply 

THE WOR REMEN’S CIRCLE 

175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 














Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 





New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000. | 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- | 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays | 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays | 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m.. 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- | 
taries write to our main office. 

| 
| 





FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY | 
TEAMSTERS UNION 

Local No. 138, T. C. S. & H. of A, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Office and Headquarters, 159 Rivington st. | 
Phone: Dry Dock 2070 | 
The Executive Board meets every first and | 
last Wednesday. Regular meetings, | 
Second and Fourth Saturday | 


WM. SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN SAM SCHORR 
President Business Manager Business Agent 








WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT, STRAW, PANAMA or WIOL HATS 





N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union. 


OFFICE: 210 EAST 5th STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-3 


Counci] meets every ist and 8rd 
Wednesday. 


Sec’y-Organizer. 
M, GELLER, 


rhe 


JACOB ROBERTS, 
8. HERSHKOWITZ, 
Organizers. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and 8ré 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery ist and 8ré Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 























ALWAYS 
LOOKFOR 3 
THIS LABEL 








Falk, Dworkin & Co 


Public Accountants 


570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION 


























WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BEV:FiT FUN) 





Headquarters tn the 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. 
except Thursday 


JOHN pennant 


President 
FRANK HOFFMAN 
Vice-President 


Office 





UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Telephone Stagg 6414. 

Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
ALFRED ZIMMER, 


JOHN THALER, 
Fin. Secre 


949 Willoughby Avenue 


Office hours every day 


GEO. W. SMITH, 


SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Business Agent 


Rec. Se rer 

















Resular Meetings Every Mon 

Evening at bs - 4 LABO 14 ety 
MICHAEL 2. COLL 

3. J. O'CONNELL. Vice-Pres, 

eee Anh mate Fin Sec’y. 

MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Res, 





Bee’y. 


PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone » Stem oe 
243 iS RAST 80 “TH Starer. New Tonk 
+ President ané@ Bona! hf 


poninene Agents: 
JOHN DOOLET 














ORGANIZ 


Number of Members 


346 BRANCH ES—98 in 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 


Death Benefit........ 
Sick Benefit 


eeeee 


in case of sickness, 
Death Benefit. $250. 
For Further Information Write to 





JL 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
57,115 


Benefits Paid 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 


Financial Secretary of Your District 


ED 1884 





December 31, 1925 
the State of New York 
1925 $2,530,781.96 


. $3,481,370.89 
8,461,033.81 


accident or death! 


the Majn Office or to the Branch 














+] 
BUTCHERS’ UNION 
Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
Office and Headquarters: 

Labor Temple. 243 E. 84th St., Room 18 
Regular meetings every 2nd and 4th Tues- 
day Evenings 
Bureau open every day a@ 
6 P. M. 


Employment 





WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look W AITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 


LOCAL 1 
162 E. 23rd St. 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RUBINFELD, 
rest 


WM. LEHMAN, 
Sec’y~- 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 








NATIONAL 


October 20—November 5 

Party branches, sympathetic organ- 
izations and Socialist voters are urg 
to co-operate in the period including 
the above dates in a campaign for in- 
tensive educational and organization 
work. These sixteen days are to be a 
eriod of intensive work. Eugene V. 
Bebs was born on November 5 and 
died on October 20, and the period has 
been chosen for a drive preparatory 
to the national campaign all over the 
country. 

In Organized States 

In organized states the state secre- 
tary and executive committee should 
plan meetings weeks in advance. Ar- 
rangements should be made for dis- 
tribution of: leaflets, canvassing en- 
rolled voters, gathering subscriptions 
for Socialist publications and obtain- 
ing applications for membership in the 
party. Where trade unions and other 
organizations are sympathetic in this 
work their co-operation should be ob- 


tained. 
’. The Only Third Party . | 

All indications are that the Socialist 
party will be the only third party in 
the field to challenge the rule of the 
parties of capitalism. Many thousands 
of those who voted against these 
parties in 1924 will not return to them 
in 1928. By loyal and intensive work 
in the sixteen days appointed for this 
campaign the party membership can be 
increased, thousands of new readers 
for the party press can be obtained, 
and funds can be raised for the impor- 
tant work which the National Office 
must do in weak and unorganized 
states. 

Sixteen Notable Days , 

The National Office of the party will 
co-operate with locals and branches 
in. obtaining speakers for local affairs. 
Get on the job now. With the old 
spirit of devotion by our members we 
can go forward and make these six- 
teen days historic in the history of the 
American Socialist movement. 

Cleveland 

A big meeting has been arranged for 
Cleveland for Sept. 11, Sunday at 4:30 
p..m., at 14711 Lake Shore boulevard, 
formerly May Co. summer home. Take 
Euclid Beach car and get off at 148th 
street. William H. Henry, national 
secretary of the Socialist Party, will 
discuss party matters and explain the 
situation confronting the . Socialist 
Party for the 1928 campaign. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Reading 

Street meetings are being held each 
week in the municipal campaign of the 
Socialists with increasing prospects of 
success. The main problem of the 
campaign committee now is the rais- 
ing of funds. J. Henry Stump, the 
tandidate for Mayor and treasurer of 
the campaign committee, has placed 
this problem before the voters of the 
city, An appeal is made to all friends 
of the only labor ticket in the field to 
contribute to the expenses of the edu- 
cational campaign. Readers in other 
tities who may be able to help may 
send contributions to J. Henry Stump, 
628 Walnut street, Reading, Pa. 


NEW YORK CITY 


. Membership Drive 

The drive for 500 new members be- 
fore the end of the campaign has be- 
gun. Since last week eight new mem- 
cers have been obtained. The Browns- 
ville Branch, 23d A. D., heads the list 
with four new members, and the fol- 
lowing branches each gained one: 
Boro Park (English speaking) 
Branch; Branch Seven, Bronx; 2d 
A. D., Kings; 19th-2ist A. D. New 
York. The progress of this drive will 
appear in this column from week to 
week and the contest for membership 
of the various branches. Every branch 
officer and active member will be 
spurred on to do his or her best in 
this drive. Five hundred new mem- 
bers will not be a difficult goal to 
uchieve, and 500 Comrades will add 
considerable life and strength to our 
party organization in New York City. 
Several new branches are in process of 
formation. More news about these 
later. 

Campaign Dance and Reunion 

All candidates, campaign managers 
and committees, as well as Socialists 
und their friends throughout the city, 
will gather inspiration for the big 
rampaign ahead by coming together at 
the first social event of the season. 
This will be in the nature of a cam- 
paign dance and reunion in the Debs 
Auditorium, People’s House, 7 East 
15th street, Saturday evening, Sept. 
84. Schiller’s Society Orchestra has 
been engaged and will furnish the 
music. Other details as to the pro- 
fram will be announced later. Tickets 
kre 50 cents, and all Comrades are 
—_ to assist in making -this first 
ance @ success, socially and finan- 


bially. 
MANHATTAN 
2nd Judicial District 

The Campaign Committee met Tues- 
fay evening, Sept. 6, at the headquar- 
ters, 107 Second avenue. Various com- 
mittees reported on the progress made. 
The manager, A. N. Weinberg, reported 
that many unions are already electing 
jelegates to the Trade Union Confer- 
ence that will take place on Sept. 14 
tt Beethoven Hall. He also reported 
that much interest has been aroused, 
not only among trade unionists but 
professional groups who are now or- 
ganizing to assist in whatever way 
they can to help in the re-election of 
Tudge Panken. Plans were discussed 
to establish an organization of can- 
vassers to reach the voters at their 
homes. A Workmen's Circle Confer- 
mce Committee was elected to visit a 
aumber of branches to request them to 
ssue a call for such a conference. A 
Budget Committee was also elected 
with instructions to bring in a report 
ut the next meeting of the committee, 
with a detailed plan for activities, ex- 
tct data on what such a campaign 
would cost, and the possibilities for 
raising funds. The next meeting of 
the Campaign Committee will be on 
Monday, Sept. 12, in Room 505, People’s 
House, 7 East 15th street, at 8 p. m. 

Italian Voters 

Comrade Valenti is on the job doing 
the preliminary work to reach Italian 
voters in the district. Connections 
with active Italian workers have been 
established. Officials of several Italian 
trade unions have been enlisted in the 
tampaign work. Headquarters in the 
neart of the Italian section in the 2nd 
A. D. will soon be opened. Steps are 
being taken to reach the voters of 
{tallan descent through the many sick 
ind benefit societies flourishing in the 
listrict. Open air meetings are being 
rneld at Bleecker and MacDougal 
streets and at 12th street and First 


venue. 
3rd, 5th, 10th A. D. 

This branch will meet on Monday, 
Sept. 12, in Room 402, People’s House, 
’ East 15th street, at 8:30 p.m, Or- 
sanizer Abram Pepperberg nidiled let- 








~: 


branch is called for Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 13. Candidates for Assembly and 
Alderman will be present and a cam- 
paign committee will be organized and 
empowered to conduct the campaign. 
It is believed that the Socialist Party 
will make a good showing in the com- 
ing election in Harlem, and that Leon- 
ard C. Kaye, candidate for Assembly, 
and I. George Dobsevage, candidate 
for Alderman in the 7th Aldermanic 
District, will lend considerable life and 
enthusiasm to the campaign. 


BRONX 


The memorigl] meeting in behalf of 
our late Comrade, Fred Paulitsch) was 
held last Tuesday evening at the club- 
rooms, 1167 Boston road. The Paul- 
itsch family was present, members of 
the Sheet Metal Workers Union, sev- 
eral comrades from various parts of 
the city and a large gathering of Bronx 
Socialists filled the hall and partici- 
pated in a dignified and impressive 
memorial service. Bulogies extolling 
the character and virtues and the re- 
markable services of Fred Paulitsch to 
the Socialist and Labor movement to 
which he had given the best part of 
his life were delivered by William 
Karlin, Nathan Fine, Samuel Orr, E. F. 
Cassidy, August Claessens, Harry Dia- 
mond, Sidney Hertzberg, I. George 
Dobsevage, Samuel Hoffman. Com- 
rades Flannigan, Young and Tuvim 
spoke in behalf of the Sheet Metal 
Workers Union. 

A brief business meeting of the 
Bronx County Socialists and the Cen- 
tral Branch was held later in the eve- 
ning. The next meting of the Central 
Branch will be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20 and a new organizer will 
be. elected to fill the vacancy created 
by Paulitsch’s death. 

Italian Branch 

The Italian Branch of the Bronx 
deeply deplores the death of Comrade 
Fred Paulitsch. Many members knew 
of his work for the cause and The New 
Leader,“and we hope that memory of 
his many good deeds will inspire 
others to take his place and work just 
as hard. The Italian Branch, through 
The New Leader, expresses its sym- 
pathy for our departed comrade’s 
family, 





Branch Seven 

At the meeting next Tuesday, Sept. 
13, at the clubrooms, 4215 Third ave- 
nue, reports are expected from the 
following committees. and officers: 
Financial secretary, reports covering 
July and August; Open Air Commit- 
tee, a list of corners where meetings 
can be held, other than those now on 
file. Delegates to the Bronx County 
Committee gare expected to report on 
condition of the county organization. 
Delegates to Executive Committee are 
also urged to report on the activities 
of,said body. As this is a very im- 
portant meeting, every member is ex- 
pected to be present without fail. 
Remember the date, Tuesday, Sept. 13. 


BROOKLYN 


Second A. D. 

Regular meetings of this branch are 
held every Friday evening at the head- 
quarters, 420 Hinsdale street, 

Fourth-Fourteenth A. D. 

A special meeting will be held Mon- 
day evening, Sept. 12, at the headquar- 
ters, 345 South Third street. Harry W. 
Laidler, candidate for Alderman in the 
Thirty-fifth; Harry Schachner, candi- 
date for Alderman in the Thirty- 
fourth; Samuel Schneider and Morris 
Blumenreich, candidates for Assembly 
in the Fourth-Fourteenth, and An- 
thony de Blasi, candidate for Senator 
in the Eleventh Senatorial District, 
will be present and, with the mémbers, 
will plan activities in the coming 
| campaign. 
| Fifth-Sixth A. D. 











A special branch meeting and Y. P. 
S. L. members in the district will be 
held Tuesday evening, Sept. 13. Can- 
didates for Assembly and Alderman, 
| Joseph Tuvim and Samuel H. Fried- 
man, respectively, will be present and 
all members are requested to attened 
| so that plans for the campaign can be 
acted upon and an organization ef- 
fected for a vigorous canvass of the 


district. 
Twenty-third A. D. 

During the campaign meetings of 
this branch will be held every Monday 
evening at the Brownsville Labor Ly- 
ceum, 219 Sackman street. As the 
campaign gathers momentum many 
types of work will be proposed and 
carried into effect at these meetings. 
Therefore it is essential that every 
Brownsville member be present. 

Twenty-second A. D. 

A banquet has been arranged for | 
Saturday evening, Oct. 8, at Kessler’s | 
Restaurant, This affair will be in the| 
nature of a campaign get-together of | 
all East New York Socialists and their 
friends. A special meeting” of this 
branch will be held Tuesday, Sept. 13, 
8:30 p. m., at the Workmen's Circle 
Center, 218 Van Sicklen Avenue. Final 
arrangements for the banquet and the 
campaign will be made. 


Where Is That 
Half - Million ? 


(Continued from page 4) 
to which Sacco and Vanzetti sub- 


scribed. Our Communists not only 
know this but they have defended the 





Our Communists were very unhappy 
and made much noise about it. Miss 
Steimer was glad to go, believing that 
in the “proletarian democracy” she 
would have the freedom denied her 
in the United States. Berkman and 
Miss Goldman protested but preferred 
to go to Russia if they were to be de- 
ported at all. These deportees re- 
ceived a warm welcome in the holy 
land of working class “freedom.” But 
they are now disillusioned. Both 
Berkman and Miss Goldman are no 
longer in Russia, Mollie Steimer also 
had an experience that is typical of 
others. She was deported from the 
United States in 1921 to Russia and 
deported from Russia in 1923. 
Not Like American Police 


Mollie Steimer’s offense in Russia 
was membership in an Anarchist group 
providing aid to other Anarchists in 


prison. Mollie landed in a Bolshevik 
prison. Deported in 1923, she reached 
France, There she declared that the 


Russian prisons “are filled with revo- 
iutionaries who do not agree with the 
tyrannical regime enforced by the 
Boisheviks. The inhuman treatment 
that those people receive at the hands 
of their jailors can have only one pur- 
pose, that is, to wear them out physiz- 
aily and mentally so that their lives 
may become a mere burden to them.” 

Because of brutal treatment in prison 
Miss Steimer and other political pris- 
oners declared a hunger strike. The 
prosecuting attorney urged a fellow 
prisoner to induce Miss Steimer to 
abandon her strike on the seventh day. 
He declared that he could not persuade 
her. The prosecutor declared: “Then 
she will be forcibly fed. Does she think 
she is dealing with the American po- 
lice?” Miss Steimer’s comment on this 
statement is illuminating: “He spoke 
as if the brutal methods of the Amer- 
ican police were tenderness itself com- 
pared with what he and his comrades 
intended to do.” 

The above is taken from “Letters 
From Russian Prisons,” a collection of 
authentic documents which show that 
all the atrocities of czarist prison life 
are borne by working class prisoners in 
Communist Russia, Thousands of 
prisoners get insufficient food and some 
food that is provided is repulsive. 
Hunger strikes are frequent. The 
treatment of women prisoners is often 
atrocious. The following is from the 
statement of a woman on the road to 
exile: 

“I approached the door of the com- 
mon female cell where I was sent. I 
gasped. No words could transmit the 
incredible horror of the thing. In an 
almost dark room, amidst a filthy heap 
of mud, swarmed about 35 to 40 crea- 
tures, half alive. Even the walls of 
the cells were covered with excrement 
and other filth.” Transferred to an- 
other ceili it was occupied “by a woman 
eaten up by venereal disease and fever; 
,besides, she was weak-minded,.” The 
women were warned by the wardress 
to be on their guard against the keep- 
ers who “might come late at night for 
a certain purpose. Such is the ‘cus- 
tom.’ Almost all the women who pass 
through this prison are abused that 
way. In addition, almost all the of- 
ficials are diseased and infect the 
women.” 

The letters and other documents in 
this book are a hideous indictment of 
the Communists. They unmask those 
who pretend to sympathize with Sacco 
and Vanzetti. These Italian workmen 
received merciful treatment compared | 
to what they would have received in 
Communist Russia, and the Commun- | 
ists know it. 

Moreover, Sacco and Vanzetti in 
Russia would never have been able to | 
get the support which they received in | 
the United States. No defense com- | 
mittees could live in Russia. No funds | 

} 





could be openly collected for the de- 


fense. No mass meetings could be 
held. No petitions could be circulated | 
or signed. Every person who would | 


have tried to help them would have 
gone to jail, into exile or be deported. 
Communists know this as they have 
defended it time after time. Their 
conduct shows that they would be 
equal to selling the ashes of Sacco 
and Vanzetti to pay salaries of Com- 
munist guardians of their nuclei. 

The suit for criminal libel brought 
by President Sigman of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
against certain Communists shows how 
low they can sink in their propaganda. 
Men who can stoop to charging Mrs. 
Sigman with keeping “a house of ill 
fame” in the hope of blackening the 











policy of terror applied to Menshe- 
vicks, Social-Revolutionaries, Non- 
Party men, Anarchists, Co-operators | 
and even Ccmmunists who differed | 
with the small oligarchy that rules 
Russia. Atrocious as the “trial” of 
Sacco and Vanzetti was it was equity 
itself compared to what would have 
happened to thenr in Russia. The 
noise raised by Communists here over 
Sacco and Vanzetti is revolting hy- 
pocrisy and they know it. 

Just as abortive was the “general 
strike” called by the Communists. 
They have no more authority or power 
to call a strike than a lodge or Elks 
has, Like utopians of the past they 
assume that a general strike is a sim- 
ple matter rather than a complex and | 
dangerous weapon requiring long | 
preparation in education and training | 
of the organized working class. To 
call a general strike without assur- 
ance that it will be responded to by 
the organized workers is to indulge in | 
reaction against the cause for which | 
it is called. It was certain that the 
organized workers would not respond 
to any call coming from Communists. 
An investigation made by The New 
Leader of the few Left Wing Fur 
Shops in New York showed that not 
one responded to. the call. The only 




















ers asking for a full attendance now 
that the summer season is at an end. 
de also comments upon the fine work 
lone in holding street meetings at 
Sheridan Square during the spring and 
summer months and calls for more 
ntense activities during the next two 


nonths. 
HARLEM 





result of this utopian meddling was | 
to confuse readers of the daily press | 
and give the impression that organ- | 
ized workers were not much interested | 
in Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Three American Anarchists were de- 


' 
ported to Russia, Alexander Berkman, 





A joint meeting of the Harlem 








mma Goldman and Mollie Steimer. | 


reputation of Sigman are beyond the 
pale of human decency. Only cowards 
would strike over the shoulders of 
women at their political opponents, 

It is a disgusting duty to place on 
record sueh things. The writer has 
never written anything in his life with 
more reluctance than this. Our class 
bears within its movement and its 
ideals something much nobler than an 
inverted imitation of the worst ele- 
ments of the upper classes. The long 
and thorny road of mankind upward 
from the beast to elementary decency 
and honor is strewn with tears, suf- 
fering and sacrifice. The workers are 
civilized human beings, not barbarians. 
When honor is thrown on the ash heap 
in the name of “revolution” the revolu- 
tion itself :urns to ashes. 

Intrigue is not knowledge, slander is 
not culture, lying is not strength, hy- | 
pécrisy is not power. Moreover, those 
who cannot act as civilized human be- 
ings when the shadow of death hovers 
about two unfortunate men belong not 
to the labor movement of this country 
and of the world. Inverted Fullers, | 
Thayers and Lowells do not belong to | 
our class. The Cossack Socialism of | 





| olution and civil war down to its ulti- 


| unfons. 


could surely have ended no otherwise 


1 play, honor and economic equity based 
on social democracy. The men who are 
guilty of the fearful conduct we have 
reviewed may be left to merit the judg- 
ment of history which will write them 
down as they deserve. 


The July Events 
In Vienna 


(Continued from page 4) 
union commission: were executed with 
exemplary discipline. The 24-hour 
strike of protest began and ended to 
the minute as it had been planned; 
not one single industry refused to 
participate, nor did a single one con- 
tinue it beyond the time appointed. 
But the transport services, as had 
been decided, continued on strike after 
the 24 hours were over. Nor did the 
occupation of the railway line by 
armed local guards undertaken in 
Tyrol and in part of Steirmark, have 
any effect towards breaking the rail- 
way strike. . 

On the Saturday there were still 
some cases of shooting in the streets, 
but very soon quiet set in. The mayor 
of Vienna established a municipal 
defense guard from men of the Re- 
publican Defense League. Thus now 
wherever a row was threatening be- 
tween the police and the crowd, the 
municipal guard hastened to the spot 
and relieved the police. The same 
masses, who against the police dis- 
played fierce resentment, greeted with 
cheers the new guard of red Vienna. 
In this manner it was possible to put 
an end to the bloody encounters in 
the streets. 


Meanwhile the transport strike lasted 
on through the Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday. The purpose of this strike 
was the following: On the Friday aft- 
ernoon, when the police were masters 
of the streets of Vienna, it wag neces- 
sary on the one hand by a powerful 
demonstration to give utterance to the 
workers’ protest, and at the moment 
when they were being scattered by 
rifle fire to heighten their conscious- 
ness of strength, and on the other hand 
to show reaction, which felt itself vic- 
torious, that the workers without tak- 
ing up arms had resources at its com- 
mand not to be swept away by the 
rifles of the police. 

No concrete demands were advanced 
in connection with the proclamation 
of the strike. The great meeting of 
the Vienna party organizers, which 
sat on Sunday, contented itself with 
giving authority to the party execu- 
tive and the Trade Union Commission 
to prolong the strike until the imme- 
diate danger that the bloody events 
might be exploited for the ends of re- 
action should have ceased, 

Sounding the Government 

On Monday the spokesmen of the 
party and of.the unions had an jnter- 
view with the Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, 
which had two rebults. It was made 
perfectly clear that the Government 
had no intention of using the situation 
for any reactionary step, or for any 
attack on the workers’ organizations 
or rights, that in fact immediately aft- 
er the close of the strike they intended 
to summon Parliament and leave to it 
the further decisions. However, the 
Government refused to express this 
intention of theirs in any public state- 
ment so long as the strike continued. 

The position was accordingly as fol- 
lows: We had the choice of either 
tightening our pressure on the Gov- 
ernment by suspending the working 
of provisions trains, which had been 
excepted from the strike, and extend- 
ing it also to other industries, or else 
of breaking off the strike, since it was 
clear that there was no danger of any 
reactionary advance. This first pos- 
sibility of intensifying the strike would 
undoubtedly have meant taking up the 
struggle for mastery of the State, rev- 








mate consequences. The second pos- 
sibility of breaking off the strike with- 
out any public assurances from the 
Government involved the danger of a 
loss of prestige for the party and the 
We chose the second alterna- 
tive. That we did right was proved 
by the behavior of the strikers. The 
order to resume work at midnight was 
observed by the hundreds of thousands 
involved with absolute precision and 
without the slightest resistance. Al- 
though we could bring to the masses 
no visible concessions by the Govern- 
ment, they trusted in the view of the 
leaders that the strike could be ter- 
minated without danger as soon as the 
governing bodies had resolved on this 
course. In Tyrol, where the railway 
tracks were in the occupation of the 
“Local Guards” (Heimatwehren), the 
railwaymen declared they would only 
resume work after the withdrawal of 
the Fascists; they did so accordingly 
on*the Tuesday morning at eight, after 
the local. guards had removed them- 
selves, 

The whole attitude of the party and 
of the unions can now be well under- 
stood. We do not wish that these 
bloody happenings should be carried 
further to the point of revolution, be- 
cause we were assured that this rev- 
olution, even in the event of triumph 
in Vienna, could only end in civil war 
between Vienna and the provinces and 
in foreign intervention. A dictator- 
ship of the workers in Vienna, faced 
with hostile provinces and menaced 
by Italian and Hungarian Fascism, 


than with the most appalling defeat. 
But if we wished to avert civil war, 
on the other hand we wished by a 
formidable intimation of our strength 
both to strengthen the workers’ con- 


the knout differs Httle from the capi- | gdence of power which the sanguinary 
talism of Thayer's court. The Com-| occurrences seemed likely to damp, 
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BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 
115 E. Bway. Orchard 5259 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 

AL. GRABEL, Frecigest - 
, KORN, . a: 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, 1. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z lL. FREEDMAN, President 
NATHAN RIESEL, 


, AN, 
oo Oa Secretary-Treasurer 


Manager 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939. A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Brery Month at 162 East 23rd Street 





Fred Fasslabend, N. Ullman, 
President Rec. Sec’y 
° ltner, J, Rosenzweig, 
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Wm, R. Chisling, Business Agent 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 











Joint Executive Committee 


OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. gy 











Laundry Drivers’ 

Union Local 810 . 
Headquarters, 219 Sackman 3 West 16th Street, New York City - ; 
St. Brooklyn ; 2168 . 
Phone Dickens 1144 ‘ 
Philip Lorie, ‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF. Secretary-Treaserar . 
ie, Organi nie ai 
Union Drivers L. Burstein, Treas. 4 
Wear This Button 8. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. . 9 J rf 
. The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union : 
HEBREW Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. : 


Office 231 East 14th Street Telephone Ashland 2609* 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION; 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager ‘ 
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ie 
Unien Lecal 46, LL. G. W. U. 


Offee, 231 E. 14th Street. 
Executive Board meets every Thursday at 1:30 P. M 
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| United Neckwear Makers’ Union | 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. ef L. 
7 East 15th St. Phonc: Stuyvesant 7083 


Joint Exeentive Board meets Tee 
day night at 9:30 o'clock, tn the office, 


Melrose 1690 . & ESMAN, Secy.-Treas. 
CARL GRABHER, President. } L. D. BERG Manager 
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United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


Meet Ist and 34 Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
tive Board same day, 6.30 P. M. 


BR. GUSKIN, Chairman 


M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
« M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 
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NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 7 


Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas, 


611-621 Broadway, New York, MN. ¥, 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mar. 

















See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 
OFFICE: 

208 W. 14th St., City 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth St. 


Executive Board 
meets on the 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays at 


BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth Street 


JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 
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PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 
2F GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1353 
Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Bvery Wednesday. 


MORRIS BLUMENEEICH. Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’y-Treavarer, 

















NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’. UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
A. I._ SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 





GLAZIERS’ UNION 


Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


Office: and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at M. 
ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, 

Pres. Ree, See’y. 
GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, 

Vice-Pres, Fin. Sec’y. 
JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 

Bus. Agen Treasurer. 





German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St 
PETER ROTHMAN, President, 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 
AMBROSB HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 


' PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headauarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily. § a. m. to 6 p. m. 








JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 
M@. McDONALD, G. F. BREHEN, 


Vice-President Eee, Secretary 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
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Pressers’ Union 


Local 8, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple 
11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 
E. TAYLOR, W. BLACK, 
Rec. Sec’y. Fin, Sec’y. 








reaction which thought to exploit these 
vents, I believe that we have suc- 
ceeded on both counts. The spirit and 
consciousness of the workers are un- 
broken; our organizations are un- 
impaired. One cannot yet detect what 
political consequences the events will 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 454 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin inte 


Executive Board meets every Tuesday evenin 
HYMAN LEDEP£fARB, L H. GOLDBERG, NATHAN SPECTOR, ALEX ROSH 
Chairman Ex. Bd. Rec. Sec’y Manager Sec’y-Treas. 
ORGANIZERS: L H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWITZ 





N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union . 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-2259 
ZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 
Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
«These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, | 
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Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 
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Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.U. 
180 East 25th 8t. Madison Square 1984 
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FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
® Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Point 68 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec'y-Treaa, 


The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 
Office: Room 410-11, Bible House, Astor Place and Fourth Avenue, New York 
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President Vice-Pres Financial Sec’y 

J. I. NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER L. SISKIND 
Rec. Sec’y Treasurer Bus. Agent 




















bring in their train, but in the par- 
liamentary field will very speedily be- 
come visible that no attack on the 
strength of our positions can be suc- 


cessful. As a lasting token of these 
days of bloodshed we shall presum- 
ably keep with us the Municipal 


Guard, established by the Mayor of 

Vienna in the hour of danger, and that } 
is not an inconsiderable reinforcement | 
of the Socialist municipality. All| 
those at home and abroad who be- | 
lieve that the bloody events of July 

will result in a setback for our power- | 


Amalgamated Lithographers | 


of America, New York Local No. 1 

HONE BLDG., 206 WEST 1i4th ST. 

Meetings Every Second 
ARL 


Office: — 
INGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’'S PLAC 
ALBERT Cc 


eguiar 


ASTRO, President 
Pat’k Hanlon, A. 4. Kennedy, Frank J. Fiyos Behel. 
Vice Fin. Sec'y Res. See'y 











U. A. Phuobers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plambers | 


OCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
Office: 19 Fourth Avenze. Phone: Sterling 9733. 
Regular Meeting every Monday evening, at 18% Clermont Avenue, Brockiya. 
Executive Board meets every Friday evening, at the Office. 
Office open from 8 A. M. 
¥. OATES. 
President, 


te 6 P.M. 
CHARLES L. P 


fHoOMAS ETERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 























munist jails differ from Charlestown | ana on the other l.and to intimidate 


ful movement in Austria will ere long 
| become aware of their mistake. De- 
spite all the vehement criticism from 
Left and Right we believe in the | 
soundness of our tactics, which have | 
preserved the Austrian workers from | 
civil war, without, however, yielding | 
helplessly to the shots of the police, | 
which indeed in the great demonstra- 
tion of the transport strike, immedi- 
ately following the hours of bloodshed, | 
has afforded an imposing proof of pro- | 
letarian steadfastness and discipline. 





prison only in being more cruel. Mollie 
Steimer fared no better before Com- 
munist “justice” than she did before | 
American “justice.” 

Having recorded this black episode | 
in the Sacco-Vanzett! affair it is now | 


A. ©, W. of A. 


Office: 44 East 18th Street. 


Executive Board meets 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager 


New York Clothing C 


Regular mectings every Friday night at 21¢ East Fifth Street. 
every Monday at 7 a 





utters’ Union 
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Stuyvesant 5546. 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matiers in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of mem- 
bership, etc., from the office, 225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 

Draftsmen 


Carpenters’ Union No. 493 G an Technicians & 


ALBERT -HELB, Secretary. 


Dressers’ Unien No. 2 








office. 
. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 





our duty to turn from it to the task of | 
making this a world of decency, tair | 
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revolution in agricultural production. It ap- 
pears that electric plowing eradicates weeds, 
exterminates insects, and provides a substi- 
tute for fertilizers. Not only are crops in- 
creased and worn out soil renewed. Crops are 
brought to maturity in much less time than 
by the old methods. 

All of which would be a matter of rejoicing 
if we had any assurance that the farmer and 
workers in general would be the gainers. 
They will not be under present economic ar- 
rangements. Those who will be enriched are 
owners of railways, market gamblers, those 
who control credit, and those who will manu- 
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the hands of those who know nothing about 
farming. 


the struggles ot the organized working ‘On the - 
hand | itwelconee Ssarlety_of opinion raion consistent with “it declared Before the days of modern farm machinery 
vad pencil or red ink Menue-rbts that eannot many a farmer rejoiced to hear of each new 

















NE of the hypogrisies of American party 
struggles is the constant repetition of 
the assertion that political power and 
political struggles have no reference to eco- 
nomic groups and classes. This goes so far 
as to deny that there are such groups and 


invention in the field of agriculture. He an- 
ticipated a great increase in financial returns, 
more leisure and more economic security for 
himself and family. Experience has punc- 
tured his dream. Only a small part of the 
anticipated aid has been reaped by him. With- 
in the past ten years in a large section of the 
Northwest hundreds of thousands of farmers 
have even been beggared although possessing 
modern farm machinery. 

All our history shows that if electric plow- 
ing-proves all that is claimed for it, farmers 
will simply heap up more values for various 
sections of the capitalistic class. The farmer 


























| classes with diverging interests. If this as- has no future under capitalism. Either he 
; sertion were true it would be impossible to will help to abolish capitalism or eventually 
: > understand American history and especially he will become a peasant. His ally is the 
: * ‘American political struggles. wage worker of the city. When both sweep 
i Tt is interesting to observe that practically their class into public power they will be 
; every prominent political leader in this coun- masters of the situation. 
try before the advent of sage manhood 
v suffrage accepted the struggle between eco- 
4 porn classes and groups as an axiom of pol- ADVISING WORKERS 
itics. Adams, Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, 
5 Ames, Calhoun, Webster, and practically all Te ea eee ed pee 
t the framers of the Constitution knew ne city conidlainer of 341 wae a ae 
i 908 5 or aaonedinge y= oneagg Nag ae «4 ployment in that city and Buffalo, low wages 
; cause this knowledge that they supported ry P mg FY Nee shave oy tr gases goed 
{ , . i he age o obtaining a job, and asking the 
4 : Eg - ars lh drey feared ran = — ein advice he can give this workman 
tension of the vote to those without — ee tae pr dca pi po Lo Ny sessed 
h ers of property at the , : ; gee : 
ie pe tyeeliationchll 8 gg are 4 sh or “og ver : it B, eg ay ma As the New Leader of London Saw the Sacco-Vanzetti Execution 
2 : : i y it shou e amended. Bu is act 
i ne commaions yee ele. 70 presupposes employment. It offers no relief 
». ““state conventions that revised their constitu- bs ahi out yp Bgye and by calling attention 
ee ak RatEe cietictinns were mails Wy the o this act the editor admits inability to * . THE CHA TITER BO X e . 
=) Old Guard of the result. The, Old Guard ar- answer the question that is put to him. ec ee ye... ge? 
; " gued that the interests of the workers could ply ~ 0d omnes A ” FA aig ee 
~ tis “not be reconciled with the powerful owners ith diti h 0 h who are issatis e ‘cc OR Sacco and Vanzetti personally | have lit- to just dub him “Liar.” “Hypocrite” would be more 
w conditions have the ballot which they tle sympathy. They are uplifters, and all to the point. Especially since | know that.he liketh 


' of plantations in the South and of factories in 


-. the North. Therefore, the workers would use 


’ their franchise to wrest power from the upper 
classes. P 
But while the suffrage was being cautiously 
extended politicians like Weed and Van 
Buren in New York developed tactical ap- 
- peals to befuddle the minds of the masses. 
The old frank discussion of interests was 
gradually discarded and what has come to be 
known as “hokum” took its place. That ar- 
ticle is now the standard substitute for genu- 
ine discussion and every candid appeal to la- 


_» bor interests is today denounced as an unpar- 


adonable sin. Socialists are considered im- 

“pious rascals for stressing economic interests 
in politics and legislation for this exposes the 
whole political game of deceit which holds 
workers and farmers in allegiance to the two- 
party game of big property interests. Prog- 
ress will be made just in proportion as we 
destroy the “hokum” marketed by the pro- 
fessionals. 


iPOLICE-ENFORCED VIEWS 


HE child mind of adults functions after 
a simple pattern. It subscribes to a few 
primitive beliefs and endeavors to en- 





& force them upon others by police power. In 


“every instance where the state has been used 
«to enforce beliefs it has been employed in be- 
- half of the old, never the new. On the other 
hand, the advocates of new discoveries in sci- 
ence, philosophy and politics have been con- 
tent to have the new win its way in the arena 
“of discussion. It is when the new makes in- 
" roads on the old that the latter takes shelter 
“pehind the police club of the state. 
Two contemporary examples of this are in- 
teresting. The Protestant South is Demo- 
cratic and Ku Klux. Catholic Boston is Dem- 
ocratic and anti-Ku Klux. Antagonistic to 
the point of hatred as they are, both exhibit 
some fundamental similarities in methods, 
especially in the desire to use the police pow- 
ers of government to enforce their respective 
views. Each becomes alarmed over the ac- 
tivity of the other, but this alarm is not due 
to fear of police enforcement of views, but 
fear that the other will do the enforcing. 
Recently the. Alabama Ku Klux inspired a 
gag bill in the Legislature which, if enacted 
into law, would make the Alien and Sedition 
* Acts the essence of democracy by compari- 
son. The details are unimportant. It is suffi- 
cient to say that terror would dog the heels 
of those who defied Ku Kluxism. In Boston 
the other. wing of this same Democratic 
party sets up and enforces a police censorship 
of literature which is inspired by ancient 
piety. In the South and in Boston clerical- 
ism works the same way, but in behalf of dif- 
ferent views of what should be believed. 
Fundamenially, this attitude tends to sup- 
port reaction and resist progressive expansion 
of ideas. Both groups swear allegiance to 
the great Virginian who broke the power of 
Church and State and who swore eternal en- 
mity against every coercive power that at- 
temps to limit the function of the human mind. 
In Boston Jefferson would be haled before 
Superintendent of Police Crowley to answer 
for his unorthodox views and in Koo Koo 
Alabama_.a night shirt band would take him 
out for a midnight flogging. Between the 
two free discussion is an exile, liberty is a 
suspicious character, ana the bill of rights a 
seditious docume.t. 





can use to change them. But since the un- 
employed worker is a Socialist the advice is 
not necessary for him, sound as it is. On the 
other hand the correspondent points out that 
as a Socialist he is denounced by the very 
press that advises him to take his grievances 
to the ballot box. The worker is urged to 
use the ballot, but to cast it for one of two 
parties whose administration brings unem- 
ployment. When the unemployed worker 
proposes to cast his ballot against these par- 
ties he reads himself out of the sympathy of 
the editors of the capitalist press. 

The upshot of all this is that the intelligent 
worker who is emancipated from dependence 
upon the ruling parties is condemned as & 
miscreant. He is all right if he contents him- 
self with making a noise, about unemploy- 
ment and votes for the parties of capitalism. 
In this case “sympathy” with his plight takes 
the form of calling attention to a law that is 
of no use to the unemployed. To intelligent 
men and women this conduct should con- 
vince workers of the need of supporting a 
party of their class. 





A DUBIOUS LABOR DAY 


N UNUSUAL number of editorials on 
Labor Day pointed out that the day 
has lost some of its old significance. It 

is coming to be accepted as one of a number 
of holidays, a day of general recreation and 
rest, no longer conspicuous for labor idealism 
and symbolic of the power or potential power 
of a class. 

This is unfortunately true, especially in the 
Eastern States. The old ideal survives 
chiefly in the Rocky Mountain States and to a 
lesser extent in the upper Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valley. Twenty years ago the trade 
unions prepared for it months in advance and 
in many cities Labor Day was given a special 
labor charactef fitting to the occasion. There 
has been a rapid decline of the old idealism in 
the past ten years, a decline which has become 
so apparent as to invite the editorial comment 
mentioned above. 

Whatever may be the explanation, one thing 
is sure. A growing, expanding, thinking and 
forward-looking movement would not be 
accompanied with a decline in the observance 
of the one holiday that belongs to it. The 
decline is a symptom of a listless and un-in- 
spiring trade union movement. It is lacking 
in the spirit of adventure, the will-to-power, 
eagerness to expand, to carry its message to 
the millions of unorganized, and to present 
its claim as a force in the social order. Pre- 
senting this mood, Labor Day means no more 
than any other holiday. 

May Day is the general labor day abroad, 
and it remains the great day of the working 
class, observed by the whole labor movement 
and as inspiring as ever. When the soul ex- 
pires the body cannot long survive. Respon- 
sible men in the trade unions should take 
stock of old war cries, methods and policies 
if they are to check the decline in idealism 
and avoid descent into a lifeless routine. 





Another Pilate 
To Gov. Fuller on his Sacco-Vanzetti decision: 
Another Pilate washed his hands and said: 
The priests of gold are clamoring in my ear, 
(And thinking of his politician's. head) 
I really see no cause to interfere. 
—William Closson Emory. 





such persons are entirely loathsome to 


me. ” These sentences | pick out bodily and 
quite fairly to the rest of the text. The rest of the 
statement protests against destroying the two mar- 
tyrs on the ground that:to etectrocute. them is to im- 
mortalize them. It starts in by comparing the Fuller 
Decision in this case to the Dred Scott decision of 
the United States Supreme Court before the Civil 
War on black slavery. It attacks the plutocracy, 
saying that the day of the Massachusetts legal mur- 
der announces its intention to do away with any 
man who opposes its ascendancy. “Men will be 
bombing each other over this case long after Lin- 
coln is forgotten. . .” is another excerpt | lift out of 
the statement. 

The matter under discussion here is what was said 
about the Sacco-Vanzetti case by that gigantic ogre 
to American morons and timid intellects—Henry L. 
Mencken. : 

What riles me now is that | must ram a fistful of 
linotyped knuckles down the throat of a guy I’ve 
thought a heluva lot of in days gone out. Really, 
fellers, | never thought it would come to this. But 
when a bozo that pulls the high sombrero stuff on 
us poor stick-in-the-muds, so as to make us ashamed 
of being such dumbbells, suddenly does the double- 
cross, like he’s gone and done it the other day, then 
he ought to get the works. No real rough stuff, lads, get 
me, cause the bloke’s an orphan, but just enough lip 
to make him eat his own dirt. What’ye say, buddies? 

My stock of publishable Cherry Street vernacular 
has thinned down with the years. The other phrases 
and words that | might with all decent justice apply 
to Mr. Mencken in this instance, | quite remember, 
but I am mindful of the P. O. regulations on inde- 
cent expressions for a public sheet, and ‘also that tens 
of thousands of respectable working class families 
aliow this weekly to enter into the education of their 
adolescents. My cursed and loathsome uplifting in- 
stinct right here interferes with what | should right- 
fully call Mr. H. L. Mencken. Alas, that | am left 
only the dulled foil of elegant badinage for tourna- 
ment against the great killer of Americana. 

Always he had posed and insisted that some secret 
strain of pure aristocracy had marked him different 
that the common muck of men. He held a fine lorg- 
nette over the wormlings, slanted his thin imperious 
lips into a slit of disdain, and sniffed—“pish-tosh” 
at us all, ditch-diggers and pot-boiling scribes alike. 
However, it was a sort of parade that he might jus- 
tifiably strut through the battlements of his 
ivory castle. If he chose to wear the awesome armour 
of Nietsche against the underdags of this day, he was 
quite within his philosophic right. When he fought 
for “free: press” in Boston because his magazine was 
barred from public sale by the Irish Catholic police 
of that Protestant city of ill fame, | just lifted my 
social service soul to the heights and sang “horannas” 
for the crusader. And strange, I, poor soul, I, underdog, 
mediocrity, bard of balderdash and pish-tosh, I, 
wormling and proletaire—l, little, diminutive and 
faintly dotted “i,” dared to “sympathize personally,” 
greatly, unrestrainedly with Henry L. Mencken. Free 
speech and free press, and the “American Mercury” 
included, are some things that all “entirely loath- 
some” uplifters are vitally concerned with. And Mr. 
H. L. Mencken certainly fought, and quite valiantly, 
for the cause of free press in Boston. And, pray, 
would Mr. Mencken please explain if he deigned to 
lower his de Gotha dignity, what be his purport in so 
consistent and incessant a banter against the boor- 
dom of Babbitt and the minions of Moronia? Might 
it not be that the manner of these men doth not 
please him? And forsooth, doth it not behoove him 
mightily that these same souls in error should change 
their manner to his light, so that their lives be full 
of peace and the Menckenian pleasure of living? 

To me, Mencken has been the Jeremiah of Amer- 


ica, a scolder, a scourge, a virago, a swashbuckling. 


Don Quixote of the phrase. And always when he 
saw a wrong he strove to have it righted, and always 
he wailed and railed at those who refused to be 
yanked up to the plane he set for intellectual and 
civilized perfection. And if Mencken insists again 
before my senses that uplifters as such are “entirely 
loathsome” to him, then I shal! hardly be so weak as 





himself beyond all surpassing. 

And then, “not to have any sympathy for Sacco and 
Vanzetti. . .£” On this point | cannot argue with 
Mr. Mencken. He has a right to his hates when they 
are honest. If he is honest in his lack of love for 
those two immortals of the poor, and he so declares 
himself, then the thousands of liberals and radicals 
who read his magazine and his books, and who wept 
and sorrowed over the fate of Sacco and Vanzetti are 
only supplying a living and a prestige to an avowed 
enemy. 

1, for one, vow here and now never to buy the 
“American Mercury” or any newspaper that publishes 
the utterances of H. L. Mencken. Nor shall his books 
ever come again into my home. Those that I now 
possess | will retain only in memory of what he once 
meant to me. Sentimental, you say. Damned prac- 
tical, say I. Boycott is a fine weapon in the hands 
of the important mass. Ask Japan how effectively the 
low-down Chinese used it only a few.months ago. 
The troops of Japan in Shantung went in quite hur- 
riedly to “protect life and property.” And when the 
Chinese refused to buy anything “made in Japan,” 
how hurriedly the troops went back again, leaving 
“life and property” so unprotected. 

Neither Fuller, nor Lowell, nor any of that infamous 
Bay State oligarchy had any sympathy for Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Henry L. Mencken publishes his personal 
alignment with that crew. What have we liberty 


loving fools left to do except to sdcially ostracize_ 


them all? 

The statement from Mencken “that men will be 
bombing themselves over this case when Lincoln is 
forgotten” is insidiously vile if only to say it with 
gentle intent. Mr. Mencken knows full well what 
the word “bomb” implies to the plutes and oligarchs. 
Mr. Mencken has had a social training sufficient to 
the evil of that word. He knows full well that 
“bombs” have been planted by the “whites” in days 
of outrage, in order to invoke or imply a “red terror.” 
He knows the ways of the “Prince” from Machiavelli 
down to Azev, and even up to the Lawrence mill 
strike. How greedily the public press snapped up on 
his “bombing predictions.” Mencken, even Mencken, 
the avowed ikon-smasher, the high priest of ridicule 
over American institutions—look, even he said that 
bombs will be thrown. How easy it will be now for 
private detective agencies and even public-hired pro- 
vocateurs to hurl a few harmless smoke bombs, have 
some aliens arrested, and so assure the general pub- 
lic how well they are being protected by the servants 
of law and order! Mr. Mencken knows all this. 

1 am stirred into unspeakable detestation of him 
and hig stripe. Something tells me that American 
liberal thought has lost another of its few sparks of 
glimmering light. Not through death, but through 
the fell route of the renegade. | once said that name- 
calling is the last refuge of the failure. Perhaps a 
sense of having failed in impressing my bitterness 
upon him and you is halting my pen. And that is 
why | have called him “hypocrite” and “renegade.” 
But let those names’stand against him, as they must 
stand against any professed intellect such as his, 
that failed to find a glory in the life and death of the 
two martyrs, or could not loosen manhood from the 
dam of rhetoric and let forth a flood of human grief 
for their hideous suffering. ‘ 

S. A. de Witt. 





Of Sacco and Vanzetti 


Who has been happy, tasting sunny fruits, 
Or hearing summer hum her vast green song, 
Or watching ocean tugging at its roots, 
Or lying in quick arms when nights are long— 
How shall he now bask in the honey hours, 
Ask favors of his love or of his fate, 
When, like a beast fondling what it devours, 
Law slobbers justice—cold upon the plate, 


Yet history knows: to every age, its crimes; 
Empires half-fledged cannot be wholly wise. 
We shudder, learning to endure our times, 
And from the threatened flood avert our eyes. 
Our senses will applaud the world again. 
But who can clap life into murdered men? 
—Babette Deutsch. 
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3 The ~ 
Letterbox 


What Is Honesty? 
Editor, The New Leader: 

What is news? : 

On Sunday the Sacco-Vanzetti fu- 
neral was held in Boston, and it is 
reported on the first page of The 
New Leader. ; 

On Monday 25,000 people stand for 
hours, part of the time in a heavy 
rain, in Union Square, New York, at 
@ memorial meeting for Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Mrs. Sacco and members 
of the Boston Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 
| Committee are present. - There is not 
one line about it in The New Leader. 

Monday, 
the death masks of Sacco and Van- 
zetti are on view in Stuyvesant Ca- 
sino, also in New York, and not less 
than 100,000 people pass in a steady 
stream through the hall to pay their 
last respects to their dead comrades. 
Not a word about it in The New 
Leader. 

My astonishment at this strange So- 
cialist Party evaluation of what is 
news should, I suppose, have been 
lessened by the previous action of the 
party’s executive secretary, in regard 
to the New York memorial plans, I 
called on August Claessens Friday to 
enlist the party’s co-operation. 1 
showed him credentials issued by the 
Saccto-Vanzetti Defense Committee of 
Boston, which he attentively examined. 
In Sunday’s “Times” he was quoted to 
the effect that the Memorial Commit 
tee, which I represent, was “self-ap- 
pointed” and “that the memorial 
demonstration had been repudiated” 
by the Boston committee. This was, 
of course, untrue. 

What, Mr. Editor, is news? 

And what is sabotage? 

CLARINA MICHELSON. 

New York City. 











The demonstration of “25,000 peo- 
ple” (which could not have taken 
place in Union Square unless men and 
women stood three high on each oth- 
ers’ shoulders) was not a Sacco-Van- 
zetti memorial meeting; neither was 
it run with the co-operation or sup- 
|; port of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 
| Committee of Boston. 

When two such oracles of the truth 
}as the “Daily Worker” *and Mrs. 
Michelson disagree, where are poor, 
bewildered truthseekers to turn? Mrs. 
Michelson says her “memorial meet- 
ing” was run on the authorization of 
the Boston Committee. The “Daily 
Worker,” on- August 30, reported that 
the meeting took place despite “the 
sabotage of the mean-minded Boston 
Committee.” The ashes of the mar- 
tyred Anarchists, scheduded, as the 
chairman said, for “exhibition” at the 
meeting, did not arrive. The Boston 
Committee refused to send them, the 
esteemed “Daily Worker” informs us. 

Mrs. Michelson is able to say, in all 
truthfulness, technically, that she is 
not a member of the Communist Party. 
She is thus a thousand times more 
useful to the Communists than she 
would be if she were a member of the 
party. She came from Boston osten- 
sibly to arrange a “non-partisan” 
memorial meeting. She immediately 
turned over the meeting to the Com- 
munist “Emergency Committee,” she 
and a representative of that body 
waiting on the Police Department to 
make arrangements. The “non-par- 
tisan” meeting immediately became 
indistinguishable from a Communist 
meeting, which it was. After this 
piece of maneuvering, Mrs. Michelson 
toddled over to the Socialist Party of- 
fice. Secretary Claesseans told her the 
Boston Committee had requested me- 
morial meetings be held on Sunday, 
while the Boston funeral was going on, 
Two such meetings were held by 
Claessen’s party. He withheld com- 
ment on the Michelson memorial. 

The fears concerning the Union 
Square meeting were borne out. A 
high official of the Civil Liberties 
Union described in direct, unmeasured 
terms what he called Mrs. Michelson’s 
“bungling” jn arranging the gathering. 
That many thousands of workers at- 
tended the meeting only adds to the 
enormity of the crime. As to the 
character of the meeting, Aldino Fel- 
icani, founder and treasurer of the 
Boston Committee, described it as “a 
disgusting carnival; offensive to sin- 
cere mourners.” 

There is evidently a misunderstand- 
ing somewhere. Mrs. Michelson in- 
sists she was asked by the Boston 
Committee to arrange the meeting. 
On the other hand, we learn, the 
meeting was “sabotaged” by the Bos- 
ton Committee. Mrs. Michelson’s let- 
ter gives us an opportunity to clear 
this up. 

We have ascertained that Mrs. 
Michelson was chosen in Boston to or- 
ganize a New York memorial meeting 
only because she represented herself 
as a Socialist. Having had numerous 
disappointing experiences with Com- 
munists, particularly in the matter of 
funds collected for Sacco and Van- 
zetti, the Boston Committee wished to, 
keep the memorial meeting out of 
Communist hands. Casting about for 
a person who could be relied upon to 
act in good faith, Mrs. Michelson, pos- 
ing as a Socialist, was chosen to han- 
dle the meeting. Many years ago Mrs, 
Michelson stopped paying dues 1i:. the 
Socialist Party. To all intents and 
purposes she has not been either a So- 
cialist or a Socialist Party member. 
Yet, for reasons now evident, she 
posed before the Boston Committee as 
a Socialist. 

“What is news?” our friend asks. 
When Mrs. Michelson acts as window 
dressing for the Communists, that’s 
NOT news. If she should for once 
refuse to be their window dressing, 
that would be news. 
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